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: a in the afternoon of a July day, our 

hunting party of three hundred Paw- 
nee Indians and two white men, crossed the 
Loup Fork in scattering bands, and followed 
the trail westward to the Platte River, in 
Southwestern Nebraska. It was more than 
three hundred miles to the buffalo grounds, 
and we journeyed on day after day in Indian 
file, along divides, through cafions, and 
across rivers. 

I confess to a little fear of the Indians at 
first, for they were as ‘‘ unspoiled by civiliza- 
tion’’ as any upon the prairies, That first 
night especially, lying out there under the 
stars with those wild fellows on every side 
of me, I was too excited to sleep much. 
And when at length, overcome with drowsi- 
ness, I fell into a light slumber, and was 
awakened by an Indian stepping over me 
stealthily as a cat, there was no more sleep 
for me that night. 

My friend Williamson, a Swede, the only 
other white man of the party, who went 
with the Pawnees as a deputy of the govern- 
ment, to prevent trespassing and conflict 
between the settlers and the Indians, was 
searcely less wakeful during the lonely 
hours of that first night. He woke up once 
with a start, struck something from his face, 
and looked wildly around. 

‘“‘ What is it?’’ I whispered. 

‘Oh, it’s nothing but a toad !”’ said he. 

“T thought it was one o’ them Injuns.”’ 

We got bravely over our fears by the sec- 
ond or third night, however, and never slept 
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more soundly and securely than during that 
six weeks’ hunt with wild Indians for bed- 
fellows. In fact, we never had our suspi- 
cions aroused in the least by their conduct. 

Only once wasI at all afraid of any of 
them ; and then it was my own fault. It 
was one night when I came back to the 
camp near midnight, and very dark. Just 
as I reached the first row of tents an Indian 
sprang out right in front of me with a long 
knife in hishand. ‘‘ Te-lu-ra-he-la?’’ (where 
are you going?) said he. But before I could 
answer he recognized me, put up his knife, 
and held out his handto me. ‘‘ Oh, it’s you, 
is it?’’ he said; ‘‘I thought it was a white 
man prowling around to steal horses.’’ 

One day Williamson forgot his purse, 
leaving it on the blanket in front of the 
chief's lodge, where he had been lying. 
We were away from the camp until evening, 
and the Pawnees were going and coming 
from the lodge all day; but when we re- 
turned, there lay the lost purse just as it had 
fallen from his pocket, wide open, with a roll 
of bills in plain sight. No one had touched 
it. 

I take pleasure in recording these instan- 
ces because we hear so much on the other 
side to show the treachery and dishonesty 
of the Indian. But I have no theory to 
maintain, and would not urge any one to try 
the experiment on the next Indian he hap- 
pens to meet. I am simply recording facts. 

It was three weeks before we came in sight 
of our first buffalo. We left the Platte Val- 
ley one morning at daylight without break- 
fast, for the Indians never eat until they 
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have finished the day’s march. We rode all 
day until the middle of the afternoon over a 
scorched-up prairie, under a broiling sun. I 
was so exhausted that I fell asleep on my 
horse, to the great amusement of an old Paw- 
nee riding near me, who startled me with a 
grunt, every time I nodded. ‘‘Ugh! Keats- 
ko-toose, heap o’ lazy!’’ Keats-ko-toose 
was the name they gave me. It is their 
name for the Platte River, and finding that 
my name was the same as that of the river, 
they transferred it to me. My full name 
was ‘‘ Keats-ko-toose Kittabutsk”’ or ‘‘ Little 
Platte.”’ 

We had just pitched our camp and got 
our coffee over when scouts came in with 
exciting news of a herd of buffalo just over 
the next divide. 

We stuffed our cheeks full of hard bread, 
washed it down with a cup of coffee, and 
hastily mounted. In a few moments all 
were ready. A chief galloped to the front 
holding a long spear, the shaft covered 
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And now we are off at a swinging pace, 
passing the lodges of the beaver down by 
the creek, now galloping through the prairie 
dog town with a clang of hoofs that fright- 
ened the little fellows out of their holes. 
They put out their heads, gave a sharp, 
saucy bark, and down they went again, head 
first, their little tails twitching nervously 
behind. Up the steep face of the bluff we 
went full gallop, and over and away for the 
buffalo. We were riding along the divide 
between two cafions, when suddenly the In- 
dians in advance reined up short, wheeled 
about, and went skulking down into the 
cafion. * 

The buffalo are in sight ! 

Down we went, all of us, into the cafion, 
leaping back and forth across the winding 
stream as we followed its course, stealing 
cautiously upon the buffalo. 

Now the chief, who has been riding ahead 
along the edge of the divide and peering over 
occasionally at the quietly grazing herd, 


“IT WAS A STIRRING SCENE.” 


with white swan’s feathers and the point 
bristling with the plumes of the gray eagle. 
This was the standard. No one was per- 
mitted to ride ahead of it, until the signal of 
attack was given by dropping it, so that all 
might have an equal chance. 


motions a halt. The Pawnees throw them- 
selves instantly from their saddles to rest 
their horses for the final rush. They string 
their bows, straighten arrows to the eye, 
examine pistols, and mount again. The 
chief rides slowly in advance, holding aloft 
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the feathered spear. The ea- 
ger hunters press close be- 
hind, some fairly abreast of 
him, watching impatiently 
for the spear to fall. They 
reach the top of the hill, and 
just below are the buffalo 
cropping unwarily the rich 
grass of the valley. 

The animals have not seen 
us yet, and until they do 
there must be no haste, the 
spear will not fall. But now 
one and another of the herd 
catching the tramp of our 
horses’ hoofs as we bear 
down with quickening pace 
upon them, throws up his 
shaggy head, shakes his 
mane, and snorts a warning. 

Instantly the chief drops the 

spear, the Pawnees send up 

a deafening yell, throw” 

themselves forward on their 

horses, and dash helter-skel- 

ter down the slope. It was 

a stirring scene, those sav- 

age sons of nature, their red 

blankets thrown back, their 

bright fringed leggings and 

shining bronzed skin, and 

the tufts of eagle’s feathers 

streaming in the wind be- 

hind ; and the buffalo too, 

the old patriarchs of the herd stamping their 
fore hoofs together and shaking their manes 
defiantly at us. But the yells of the Indians 
and cracking of pistols and twanging of 
bow-strings with their stinging shafts were 
too much for them. 

And now the chase begins. The buffalo 
strains with might and main his lumbering 
gait to reach the nearest cafion, where he 
knows that, in the rough scrambling over 
its broken surface, he can outstrip the horse. 
And the horse? It required all one's skill 
in horsemanship to hold him in when he 
first caught sight of the buffalo. Nothing 
will hold him now. I simply dropped the 
reins on his neck, and held on by the mane, 
and let him go. It was another John Gil- 
pin’s ride for me. I bumped the whole 
length of that animal from ears to tail and 
back again. A sudden lurch sent me up on 
his neck, and I slid back again somehow on 


“HE BENT CLOSE TO THE GROUND.” 


to his haunches and took a fresh start. He 
leaped a ditch and all but left me in the mid- 
dle of it. And, next I knew, he was plung- 
ing down the steep side of a cafion. I threw 
my arms round his neck and hung on. One 
leap more and I found myself riding neck 
and neck with a big buffalo bull stretching 
away for his life. 

I pulled my pistol nervously and fired. 
The ball only stung him. He turned on me 
bellowing with fury. My horse, surprised 
with the sudden onset, stood straight up on 
his hind legs. On came the enraged buffalo 
head down, throwing the dust behind. And 
there that fool of a horse stood. I couldn’t 
budge him. 

The Pawnees near by shouted at me, and 
I shouted at the horse and struck the spurs 
into him. And when I had about given up 
all hope, and was wondering where I would 
come down if I went up on the sharp ends 
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TRYING TO RESCUE THE LITTLE VICTIM, 


of those horns, the brute gave a sudden leap 


that almost snapped my head off, and the 
buffalo went by with a rush, almost grazing 
the flank with his horn. That was the near- 
est lever came to a live buffalo, and I thought 
it was near enough. 

I saw an old Indian, over sixty years of 
age apparently, following a buffalo that was 
just able to drag himself along with three 
arrows in his side. The old man’s quiver 
was empty, and he was impatient ta finish 
him. He slid cautiously from his pony and 
stealing up behind the buffalo, sprang for- 
ward, snatching one of the arrows from his 
side and sending it quick as a flash into his 
heart. 

We had a feast that night over the spoils 
of the chase, two hundred and fifty buffalo. 
One was sacrificed to the Great Spirit. The 
chief gave me the honor of lighting the 
peace-pipe with a coal from the camp-fire. 
I passed it to him. He took a whiff, blew 
the smoke up at the stars, saying, ‘‘ Great 
Spirit, thou art our Father.’’ He took an- 
other and blew it down to the ground, an- 
other to the right, another to the left, say- 
ing, ‘‘Look down on us on the earth, thy 
children.” And now the speech-making so 


dear to the heart of the Indian began. We 
all made speeches, and all applauded, and 
all lay down happily in our blankets and 
slept and dreamed of herds of buffalo. And 
some of us felt their hoofs galloping over 
our stomachs that night. It was the first 
meat we had tasted in three weeks, and we 
ate as though we never expected any more. 
But I must not weary the reader before my 
story is begun. - 

On the morning of the fifth of August we 
broke camp on the Republican River, forded 
the stream, and climbed the opposite bluff. 
We struck the divide and were jaunting 
along leisurely, when, to our surprise, a 
small herd of buffalo, about fifty in number, 
came running toward us. And behind them 
in the distance, indistinctly visible, was a 
black massof moving objects that looked like 
alargeherd. Wedid not know then that they 
were Sioux, the deadly enemies of the Paw- 
nees, lying forward on the necks of their 
ponies with blankets drawn over their heads 
to resemble buffalo. None suspected the 
ruse at the time, and a number of us, young 
men mostly, gave chase to the straggling 
herd. A buffalo that had broken away from 
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his companions ran by me, and I started in 
pursuit. He led mea lively chase over into 
the nearest cafion. A pool of water was 
there shut in on three sides by nearly per- 
pendicular banks about ten feet high. The 
thirsty fellow ran in there todrink. I rode 
up immediately in front of him, sprang from 
my pony, and held my pistol down at him. 
He pawed at the bank and threw up his 
horns, while his little black eyes shot fire 
under his matted hair. I knew well enough 
he could not reach me, but I couldn’t help 
thinking, ‘‘ what if he should?’’ And the 
thought didn’t help my aim any. I held 
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in his shoulder up to the feather. Down he 
went on his knees, a stream of blood gushed 
from his nostrils, a splash in the water as he 
tumbled over on his side, and the Pawnee 
who shot the arrow ran past me and leaped 
upon him with his knife. 

I cut off a lock of his hair as a trophy of 
victory, and had just mounted again to ride 
away, leaving the buffalo for the Indian, 
when suddenly he dropped his knife, sprang 
back from the carcass, and stood motionless 
as a statue, with head bent to the ground 
listening. 

‘“* What’s the matter ?’’ I asked. 


“I POINTED TO THE SUN JUST RISING.” 


my Remington within five feet of him and 
fired and—didn’t hit him. I steadied my 
shaking hand on my arm, and fired again bar- 
rel after barrel fairly into him until my pistol 
was empty. But there the huge beast stood 
and looked at me. He gathered up all his 
remaining strength and made a desperate 
lunge toward me, but threw himself against 
the bank.and fell rolling into the water. He 
struggled to his feet again and stood as be- 
fore looking at me. I looked at him. It 
was getting embarrassing for both of us, 
when a bow twanged savagely behind me, 
an arrow flew by with a whiz, and trembled 


He bent closer to the ground, and made 
no answer. Just then a yell went up from 
the bluffs above us, the terrible warning cry 
of the Pawnee. 

‘* What is it?’’ I asked again. ‘‘ Sioux?” 

He nodded his head. ‘‘ Yes, Sioux.’’ 

In another moment over the edge of the 
cafion came the Pawnee women and chil- 
dren, running for their lives, and shouting 
‘** Chararat ! Chararat !’’ (Sioux). 

They poured down into the cajion from all 
sides, helter-skelter, perfectly wild with 
fear. The Sioux were coming behind them, 
they said, and appealed to Williamson, the 
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deputy of the Government, who 
came up just then, to save 
them. It seemeda forlorn hope 
to throw one’s self in the way 
of these bloodthirsty savages, 
with their clutches already 
upon their most hated enemies, 
and attempt torestrain them in 
the name of the Government. 
But it was his duty, and my 
duty as a friend to go with 
him, 

We rode back together to 
the top of the bluff, and looked 
off over the prairie. It was 
black with them. A party of 
fifteen or twenty were riding 
at full gallop in advance of the 
main body. We rode forward 
to meet them. They came on 
until we were fairly in range 
and then firedatus. But they 
were riding at full speed, the 
balls whizzed by over our heads 
or struck the ground under our * 
horses’ feet. We reined up im- 
mediately, and, having a hand- 
kerchief, moderately white, I 


waved it as a flag of truce. 

But they only answered with another volley, 
and we barely escaped by lying close to our 
horses and turning tail at full gallop. They 


pursued us back to the cafion. It was filled 
now with terror-stricken beings packed 
densely together, women crying and hug- 
ging their children, old men bowing their 
gray heads and singing their wild death- 
song, young boys with arrows strung in 
their little bows, looking defiantly back at 
the Sioux, and the warriors, not more than 
fifty altogether, determined to make a stand, 
but without any hope. 

On came the Sioux, eight hundred ofthem, 
as we afterward learned. They crowded the 
edge of the cafion and fired down at us. At 
the first fire the women startedtorun. Several 
braves rushed out in front, caught the fore- 
most horses by the bridle, and held them. 
They knew it was certain death torun. But 
at the next volley there was no holding 
them. The horses reared and struck out with 
their fore hoofs, they broke through the line 
of warriors, forced them back against the 
sides of the cafion, and away they went in 
a mad route down the ravine. 


THE OLD INDIAN AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


There is more reason in a flying herd of 
buffalo or a stampede of wild horses than in 
human beings with death close after them. 
I found myself pushed one side intoa pocket 
of the ravine with two or three men. 

The Sioux kept pouring in their fire with 
deadly effect, and now it was every man for 
himself, and small chance for anybody. As 
yet the firing had all come from one side of 
the cafion, and it occurred to me that the 
best chance of escape would be to climb the 
opposite side and strike across the prairie 
away from the main body of the fugitives. I 
reached the summit in safety, though pre- 
senting a conspicuous mark to the enemy, 
which they were not slow to take advantage 
of, and was just congratulating myself on a 
narrow escape, when right before me rose 
six Sioux Indians in war paint and feathers. 

It was too late to retreat ; they were only 
a few rods distant, and I knew if I turned to 
run they would certainly shoot me. There 
was no help for it; I was a prisoner. As 
soon as they saw that I was a white man and 
alone they lowered their rifles, and one of 
them, who was dressed from head to foot in 
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white swan’s feathers, rode out in front hold- 
ing his rifle behind him in one hand. As 
he approached me he offered his right hand, 
and I shook it. I told him I was glad to see 
him. Then they all gathered around and 
shook hands. I held a very pleasant recep- 
tion there fora moment, until one fellow got 
behind and snatched my pistol from the belt— 
and that wasn’t so pleasant, especially when 
he leveled it straight at my head and laid 
his finger on the trigger. However, there 
was one consolation. I knew that it wasn’t 
loaded, for I had shot every barrel of it away, 
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couldn’t help wondering how a bullet would 
feel crashing through my back. I began to 
appreciate a deplorable lack in my physical 
make-up—just one more eye in the back of 
my head to keep watch of them. I walked 
my horse until I thought myself out of range 
of their rifles, and then—put ix. Throwing 


a quick glance over my shoulder, I saw a 
Sioux coming after me, the same fellow, I 
imagined, who wanted to kill me—a young 
Indian in a hurry to get his first scalp prob- 
ably. He had arifle; I,a knife only, such 
as they use tocut meat and shave off a scalp 


LAST MEETING WITH AHTENS. 


and had had no chancetoreload. But before 
he could pull the trigger the man in swan 
feathers, who seemed to be the chief, arrested 
his arm, and speaking sharply to him turned 
away from the group, beckoning me to follow. 
I followed him a little one side ; addressing to 
me a few earnest words, whose meaning I 
could only guess from his looks and gesture, 
he motioned me to hurry off toward the river. 

I started slowly at first, not daring to look 
back, though the temptation was great. I 
had no confidence in those fellows behind 
me, but understood the Indian nature well 
enough not to betray my fears. But I 


and pick their teeth with. There were nearly 
sixty rods between us ; and our horses, strain- 
ing now to their utmost, were stretching 
out with flying hoofs, throwing the dust in a 
cloud. Half a mile of eager suspense, such 
as I never want to endure again, and a hasty 
glance behind showed me I was gaining 
on him; not much, but something. I took 
fresh courage, struck my horse with thespur 
once more, and threw myself forward to es- 
cape a possible shot. 

But imagine my feelings when I was 
brought to a sudden halt by the sharp edge 
of a cajion, breaking squarely off with a 
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ledge several feet below, and then a steep 
slide to the bottom ! My horse balked on the 
edge, but there was no help for it ; there was 
that fellow sharp after me. A prick of the 
spur, and he reared up on his hind legs ; an- 
other, and with my arms thrown around his 
neck he leaped and stumbled, righted him- 
self and leaped again, and finally, in some 
indescribable way, we reached the bed of the 
cafion. I looked back for the Indian; he 
was not in sight. 

I rode on down the cafion looking out all 
the time for that Indian, until, thinking 
myself fairly out of his reach, I reined up to 
breathe my faithful horse and pat him forthe 
brave run and leap he had made to save his 
rider. I was just thinking what a fine story 
that would make to tell to my grandchildren 
some day, when I looked up, and there on 
the divide some distance away stood a party 
of Indians on foot holding their horses. I 
got out of sight quickly behind a bend in 
the cafion, rode on a little farther, and then 
stole up the bluff to reconnoiter. There was 
none in sight, and so I made a straight cut 
for the river, a mile away. But I had hardly 
left the cafion when I heard a yellthat seemed 
to lift my hat on the ends of my hair, and 
saw three Indians urging their ponies at full 
speed to head me off from the river. 

I began to think my grandchildren were 
going to lose that story after all. But I did 
my best to save it for them. I spurred my 
poor horse again ; but he was all fagged out, 
and went loping along like an old sheep. 
It was no fair race at all. I stopped alto- 
gether, and as they rode up on either side I 
thought it was all over with me, when one 
of them spoke to me in the Pawnee language, 
and I looked up to find myself in the com- 
pany of friends. They told me that they 
had been out hunting buffalo, had seen the 
Sioux in the distance, heard the firing, and 
were looking for the Pawnees. We started 
back together toward the scene of the battle, 
happening here and there upon a few scat- 
tered fugitives until our number swelled to 
fifteen or twenty. 

When we reached the place of the battle, the 
last Sioux was making off with the last scalp. 
Farther on we saw two Pawnees fighting 
with three Sioux. They made a dash at each 
other on horseback, firing and dodging. But 
the big medicine man who was with us raised 
the war-whoop, and the Sioux seeing us near 
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at hand fired again and ran. We rode on 
down the cafion toward the Republican, pick- 
ing up one old woman who had fallen from 
her horse and broken both wrists. Then we 
forded the stream and followed the trail of 
the Pawnees that had escaped. 

As soon as we were safe from all pursuit, 
the Indians began to wail and lament over 
the loss of friends. They cried like children, 
the big tears streaming down their savage 
faces, then yelled and gnashed their teeth 
in fury, shaking their fists and tomahawks 
back in the direction of the Sioux. 

One Indian rode up to me, extending his 
hand, while his eyes filled with tears. 
“‘ Keats-ko-toose,’’ said he, ‘‘ squaw, papoose 
dead.’’ We had gone about eight miles up 
the river, when we came in sight of a group 
of tents on the opposite side. I asked who 
they were, and was told ‘‘ white soldiers.”’ 
How they came to be there I did not stop to 
inquire, but started to ford the river. It was 
a wide stream, but shallow, with dangerous 
quicksands. A group of soldiers on the op- 
posite bank seeing me coming motioned for 
me to keep upthe stream a little higher, and 
when I approached within hearing distance 
one of them shouted : 

‘‘Ts your name Platt ?”’ 

<“en.*° 

‘*Bully for you! Youain’tkilled, then?”’ 

They all shook hands with me cordially, 
and asked me with rough soldierly kindness 
if I was all right. 

‘*Yes,’’ I said; ‘‘but I’m afraid my friend 
Williamson is killed. You haven’t seen 
him, have you?”’ 

‘‘ What sort of a looking chap was he? ”’ 

‘** A tall fellow, with long, yellow hair.”’ 

‘* Why, that’s the very fellow that went by 
here about an hour ago and said you were 
killed, and he would be back to-night for the 
body.”’ 

They led me to the captain’s tent, where I 
sat down and told my story. 

At the request of two of the Pawnee chiefs, 
who were in the camp, they agreed to go 
back with me as a guideto the battle ground, 
and bring off the wounded if there were any 
yet alive. We took thirty soldiers, leaving 
ten to guard the camp, and started. I went 
some distance ahead with a couple of scouts, 
in order not to mislead them, for the prairie, 
as every one knows, is like the ocean, one 
wave just like anothey, and it was no easy 
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matter to find the placeagain. In my eager- 
ness I was getting in advance of the scouts, 
not thinking of any danger, when one of 
them called to me: 

‘Platt, you had better fall back a little. 
Hold on a minute!” 

I waited for them to come up, and asked 
what the trouble was. 

‘‘Oh, nothing,’’ they said; ‘‘ only there 
are Sioux probably all around us, and it 
would’be just like them to pick you off and 
jerk your scalp before the rest of us could 
come up. They know you, and they never 
let a man go more than once.”’ 

‘‘Know me! They won't know me!”’ 
said I. 

‘*They won’t, eh? That’s all you know 
about an Injun. They’d know you twenty 
years from now-on the t’other side of the 
world. They’d know you by that hat, if 
nothing else.’’ 

It was a dilapidated old white hat, with ar- 
row holes through the top for ventilation, 
which I have sacredly preserved among the 
archives of the family. Thesoldiers all wore 
similar hats, but minus the black band, and 
so I tore it off to resemble theirs, and we rode 
on. 


The first body we came upon was that of a 
woman, with a bloody knife tightly clenched 
in her right hand. She had been scalped. The 
surgeon took hold of her shoulders and I of 


her feet. We carried her down into the 
cafion and laid her under a log. We had no 
tools to dig a grave. In a pocket of the 
cafion the bodies of six men were piled up 
like fire logs and a flame kindled underthem. 
We put our feet to the pile and pushed them 
over. They turned up blackened and char- 
red faces and limbs crisped to the bone. We 
turned away from the sickening sight, and 
as we rode on up the cajfion, it was fairly 
lined on both sides with dead bodies. I 
counted over seventy, of whom about fifty 
were women, twelve children, and the rest 
men. Most of the men, it will be remem- 
bered, were away on the hunt. The whole 
number of killed was about one hundred. 

‘* How in the name of God,”’ said a soldier 
to me, ‘‘did you ever get out of this place 
alive?’’ 

But the saddest sight of all was the body 
of a little baby not over a year old lying in 
its mother’s shawl. Williamson told me af- 
terward that he saw it drop from its mother’s 
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arms in the rapid flight. She hadn’t time to 
recover it. Williamson was going at full 
speed behind her, and the Sioux in hot pur- 
suit. He reached down his hand to catch it 
up as he rode, but only touched it with the 
tips of his fingers. And there the little 
thing lay in its blood, with the top of its 
head hacked off and carried away as a tro- 
phy! Lieutenant Lawton brushed a tear 
roughly from his face as he said : 

‘Well, I’ve been through a good many 
fights, but I never saw anything like that on 
a battle-field.’’ 

Wecameto a pool of water. A woman was 
sitting beside it with an arrow in her back. 
She motioned us to draw itout. It was driven 
in almost to the feather. The surgeon planted 
his knee on her shoulder and pulled. She 
uttered a pitiful cry as the shaft came out, 
but without the head. The rim of the pool 
was crowded with bodies, lying partly in the 
water, with their heads on the bank, and the 
bottom of it was covered with the upturned 
faces of the dead.. A young girl of about ten 
years was lying near by. She had been 
scalped, but the surgeon said her skull was 
not fractured and she might possibly recover. 
We lifted her gently and placed her beside 
the old woman, asking her to look after the 
girl until we should return, when we would 
take them both back to the camp. We rode 
on to the head of the cafion, where the fight 
began and where my buffalo lay in a pool of 
blood not all his own. Not desiring to re- 
turn through the cafion, the captain sent the 
scouts to bring the woman and girl, and gave 
the ‘‘Forward march!’’ along the divide 
back to camp. 

When the scouts returned that night they 
told me that the woman had refused to be 
carried away. She said she must die soon, 
and wanted to be left alone. They would 
have taken the girl, but found that she was 
dead. Her skull was now fractured, they 
said, though they insisted it was not before, 
and asserted that the old woman must have 
killed her. 

I did not then believe it possible; but 
learned afterward that the Pawnees have a 
superstitious dread of living scalped persons. 
They reason that when the scalp is gone 
they ought to be dead. They call such poor 
unfortunates ‘‘kitche-hoo-rooks’’ (ghosts), and 
they never allow them in their villages there- 
after. Some, I was told, had been buried 
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alive by their friends with their own consent. 
I suppose, therefore, that this woman had 
pitied the fate of the young girl lying un- 
conscious beside her, and with the hilt of her 
knife had managed to deepen the wound on 
her headand killher. It was terrible to think 
of leaving the poor old woman there to die, 
even though she were a murderess. 

But what a night that was riding back to 
camp in the storm! It was so dark that we 
could scarcely see each other riding two 
abreast except when the lightning tore open 
the black clouds and tipped the rifles of the 
soldiers with fire. It flashed over the battle- 
field, lighting up the six charred faces-turned 
to heaven, the pool full of dead staring up 
through the water with fixed, glassy eyes, 
and the baby nestled in its mother’s shawl. 
It seemed as though a righteous God had 
caught sight of them in that moment, for the 
thunder broke fearfully against the bluffs and 
roared like the wrathful voice of Heaven 
through the cafion. And then the rain fell 
as if it might have been the tears of the 
angels. It fell on the faces of the dead, spat- 
tered in the bloody pool, gently on the little 
cheeks of the babe, washing off the blood and 
leaving a smile there. Many times we lost 
our way, halted and waited for a flash of 
lightning. But the storm swept over and 
left the stars shining brightly, while in the 
near distance the fires of the camp blazed 
cheerily. 

“Halt !’? said the captain. ‘‘ Break 
ranks !’’ and the soldiers went gladly to 
their tents. 


ITI. 


THE captain, lieutenant, and I were sitting 
about the fire, drying our clothes from the 
soaking rain, and talking over the incidents 
of the battle. 

‘What a horrible superstition that is,’’ 
said the captain, ‘‘ that would make that dy- 
ing old woman deliberately murder the girl 
we left with her! You have been with the 
Indians some time ; did you ever hear any- 
thing like it?” 

“No, 

I had not then, but afterward I was told 
this story about the Pawnee kitchee-hoo- 
vooks. And now, while the kettle is sing- 
ing over the camp-fire, I will tell you, as it 
was told to me, a true Indian ghost story. 

In the Pawnee village, in a lodge of the 
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Kit-ka-ha’s, was a young bride of remarkable 
beauty. One daya band of Sioux rode down 
from the bluffs and surprised the women at 
work in the corn-field, killed some, and 
scalping this young woman without killing 
her, mounted their ponies and galloped off, 
with the Pawnees in hot pursuit. 

She lay unconscious. They thought she 
was dead. But one blustering night, when 
the wind came sweeping down through the 
cafions, blowing the smoke back into the 
lodges and scattering the fires, there came 
with it from the corn-field the wailing voice 
of a woman. The warrior seated on his 
blanket by the fire bent his feathered head to 
the wind, listening. ‘‘Ugh! Wagh!”’ said 
the old men and squaws, lifting their heads 
from their pallets of matted rushes, and 
staring out through the opening of the lodge 
into the night. 

Next day a Pawnee boy came running from 
the corn-field out of breath, and pointing 
back as he ran, cried in a terrified voice, 
‘* Kitchee-hoo-rooks/’’ The young men 
mounted quickly, and rode into the corn, 
shouting and firing their pistols to keep up 
their courage and frighten off the ghost, and 
crying, ‘“‘Away! Away! KXitchee-hoo- 
vooks ! why do you trouble us? Away!”’ 

The young woman, for it was she, heard 
them, and went skulking off like a hunted 
thing to her hiding-place by the river. The 
voices of her pursuers came nearer. With 
throbbing bosom pressed close to the ground, 
she lay listening and trembling. She heard 
the cry ‘‘ kitchee-hoo-rooks /’’ as they passed 
by, until the sound of that fearful name died 
away in the distance. Yes, she was a 
kitchee-hoo-rooks ! She buried her face in 
the grass and wept. The willows wept above 
her, dropping their big rain tears into the 
river, and the wind moaned in the branches 
of the cottonwoods. When she lifted her 
face again a meadow-lark lighted in the 
grass beside her, bending down a red prairie 
ros¢ with his speckled breast and singing, as 
the Pawnee says, ‘‘ Ka-chee kau-kee kud-a- 
doo’’ (Indeed, I’m not afraid). She rose up 
with new courage. ‘‘I am not a kiétchee- 
hoo-rooks, and if I go to my husband and 
tell him I am his own living bride, he will 
not drive me away like a dog. I will go!” 
said she. 

That night, when the fires were burning 
low in the lodges, and the village was hushed 
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in slumber, she crept to the edge of the corn 
and stopped. She bent her head to the 
ground, listening. She went on over the 
meadow to the village. She passed swiftly 
from lodge to lodge in the shadows, until she 
reached her own. Stopping a moment for 
breath and courage, she gently pushed aside 
the deer-skin hanging and stole in. She 
crept softly to the side of her sleeping hus- 
band and bent over him. ‘‘Esa-ka-ra!"’ 
she whispered. He opened his eyes and 
started up with a cry. She laid her hand 
upon his mouth. 

‘* Don’t, Esakara ; they will kill me! 
your wife, don’t you know me?”’ 

‘* Youare not my wife!’’ he cried, leaping 
from his bed with excessive fright and push- 
ing heraway. ‘‘ You area kitchee-hoo-rooks!”’ 

He pushed her to the entrance of the lodge 
and out into the night. 

Back to the corn-field and the willows by 
the river she went. Again her wild Indian 
wail was heard in the lodges at night when 
the wind blew from the river. At length the 
winter came on, and the Pawnees went out 
on their buffalohunt. Three hundred miles 
they followed the trail through the snow, and 
often in those bleak winter nights that same 


I'm 


cry came to them over the prairie, mingled 


with the howl of the wolves. And sometimes 
they caught a glimpse of her in thedistance, 
plodding after in the snow, hoping to live 
in sight of her people if not among them. 
The Pawnees returned from their winter’s 
hunt, but she never came back, and they 
never saw nor heard the kitchee-hoo-rooks 
any more. 

Is it any wonder, I thought when I heard 
this story, that that old dying squawwith the 
arrow in her back should have reached out 
her feeble hand and struck to death with the 
sharp edge of a stone the young girl who 
had lost her scalp? Was it murder? Was 
it not mercy? 

But there is a long night’s ride before us 
through an enemy’s country. 

There were three Pawnees in the camp. 
One was a gray-headed Indian, a kind, 
fatherly old man. He used to call me 
‘* Tiki’? (my son), and I responded by calling 
him ‘‘ Ahtens’’ (father). I first noticed him 
sitting in front of his tent one evening 
watching the sunset, with a little girl on his 
knee, and a bright, pretty little thing she 
was. I wondered to see so much affection in 
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an Indian. He extended his hand to me 
that night after the battle, and told me with 
trembling voice, ‘‘Tiki, my little girl is 
killed!’’ Fighting Bear was the other In- 
dian, a brawny, massive fellow, and a chief. 
We mounted our tired horses and started off 
slowly together for an all night’s ride, hop- 
ing to overtake the main body of the escap- 
ing Pawnees. 

And what a memorable night that was ! 

The moon was shining behind a thin film 
of clouds, shedding a ghostly light over 
everything ; the treesalong the river course, 
the tents of the soldiers, the white bluffs 
sprinkled with shadows from the boulders 
and clay-pinnacles, and the fog caught in 
the tops of the cottonwoods. The shadows 
of our horses slanting along the grass looked 
like the cavalry of the ghostly army of Man- 
soul, and the long shadow of the Indian 
striding behind, like the soul of a chief 
marching along the path of the stars to the 
happy hunting grounds. 

It is only fair to say that I did not think 
of thesecomparisons at that time. My mind 
was in no condition to indulge in poetic fan- 
cies. My only thought was that it was a 
most unpromising night for a poor fellow 
who owned a scalp and wanted badly to keep 
it. 

And when the trail bent in under the brow 
of the bluffs, I strained my eyes to see a 
Sioux skulking in the shadows. And when 
it led back to the wooded river bank, I was 
sure that every stump was an Indian. Once 
a plover started up from his nest in the grass 
right under my horse’s feet, flapped his big 
wings and screamed. Good heavens, what 
a scream! It set my teeth together likea 
vise, my heart gave a jump and stuck, and a 
cold shiver went through me as if my veins 
were filled with ice-water. 

My imagination was never roused to sucha 
fever heat as it was that night. And for 
several nights after my dreams ran in this 
fashion: I dreamed that I was the sole sur- 
vivor of an Indian battle, which was like a 
dog fight that I once heard of where each 
‘*chawed the other up,’’ and the result was 
the mathematical formula, one into one goes 
once and no remainder. 

But here was a mistake in one figure and I 
was left alone on the battle-field. I thought 
I had better run. I hardly knew why, for 
there was nobody torun from. But I thought 
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I had better, and so started. I plunged into 
a creek about ten feet wide and swam ; the 
creek grew to a river, the river broadened 
jnto an ocean, and I kept on swimming. I 
swam half way across the Atlantic until I was 
so tired that I could not keep my head above 
water, and sol didn’t. I let my feet down 
and waded the rest of the way, while all the 
time three of those dead and gone Indians 
shot arrows at me from the shore, but never 
hit me. But before morning I had settled 
down to a quiet, industrious life, and was 
keeping Adam’s cash accounts for him in 
the Garden of Eden. 

We were riding along in Indian file. Fight- 
ing Bear first, Ahtens second, I third, while 
the Skeedee walked behind. Suddenly 
Fighting Bear reined up and spoke low to 
Ahtens. Ahtens turned to me. 

‘‘ Tiki,’’ said he, ‘‘ Cha-hick-sta-ka’’ (white 
men). 

‘* Where ?’”’ I asked. 

‘‘House !’’ said Ahtens. 

Then I remembered. It was a dug-out in 
the side of the bluff, the same place where 
Williamson and I had come two days previ- 
ous, and found two white men sitting just 


outside the door with rifles lying across their 
knees full cocked, and two shot-guns leaning 


against the house. They had waited for us 
to approach, and then said : 

“Hello! white men, eh? We thought 
you were Sioux. We’re all ready, you see, 
to give you a warm reception.”’ 

It was the same house and the trail went 
close by thedoor. Itseemed that the Indians 
wanted me to go ahead and speak to them, 
fearing they might mistake us for Sioux and 
fireon us. It was so dark that I could just 
discern the dim outline of the house. I 
rode up cautiously, stopped, and listened. 

‘“‘Halloo!’’ I said. 

There was no answer. I called louder. 

‘‘Halloo!! We're friends !’’ 

But still no answer. I was close to the 
house now, and a chill of horror went shiv- 
ering through me as the thought struck me 
that perhaps I was calling todead men. And 
I crept away without daring to open the 
door, glancing over my shoulder and half 
expecting to see the red tongues of Sioux 
rifles flash out between the cracks of the logs. 
We passed the house and followed the trail 
along the creek. 

Thirty miles through such a country, on 
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such a night! Tired? Oh, how I envied the 
Bear chief! He stretched himself at full 
length on his horse and slept, with one eye 
open. Hungry? The Indian who walked 
behind had two biscuits. He slipped one 
quietly into my hand and said nothing. 
Thirsty? Fighting Bear disappeared in the 
darkness and soon I heard him calling, 
‘* Keatescatoose /’’ (Here is water). I found 
him kneeling beside a puddle of dirty rain- 
water, waiting for my hat to bail it up. And 
how delicious it was! Red-faced Jupiter at 
the table of the gods, picking his teeth with 
a thunderbolt, never drank such rich wine 
from the hand of Hebe, as we bailed up from 
that slimy, snaky, toady mud-puddle with 
the lizards paddling throughit. I broughta 
hatful of the rich beverage to Ahtens and the 
Skeedee, and we jogged on refreshed and in- 
vigorated. 

And now another adventure befell us. We 
turned an angle in the bluffs, and directly 
before us stood two emigrant wagons, hauled 
back into the shadow of the hill, with the 
horses staked between. I was not anxious 
to ride ahead this time and give the salute of 
friendship. My previous experience was too 
fresh in my mind. But the Indians waited 
and seemed to expect it, and so with quaking 
heart but bold demeanor I rode up as near 
as I thought advisable and shouted : 

‘*Hallo!”’ 

‘‘Hallo yourself!’’ came defiantly from 
within the wagon, and an oath on the end of 
it that snapped like the cracker on the end of 
a whip. 

‘* Who are you?”’ 

‘“We’re Pawnees,’”’ I answered. 

There was an ominous silence of half a 
minute, during which I heard one fellow 
whispering to the other: 

‘* Pretty derned good English for a Paw- 
nee !’’ 

Then one of them stuck his head out under 
the back curtain of the wagon,and tried to get 
a good view of me by the uncertain moonlight. 

‘Have you seen any Pawnees go by here 
to-night ?’’ I ventured to ask. 

‘‘ Wall, yes, stranger,’’ saidhe. ‘I hain’t 
saw nor heerd nothin’ else all night long. 
You chaps must a got powerful cut up.”’ 

‘* Which way did they go?’’ I asked. 

He told us to go on to the top of the next 
hill, and we would see their camp-fires about 
three miles down the river. 
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Hethen drew his bristly head slowly under 
cover, and we rode on tothe hilltop. There we 
saw the faint gleam of their fires just dying 
out, and beyond them a still fainter streak 
of daylight in the sky. Instantly my com- 
panions halted, dismounted, wound the 
lariats round their arms, lay down, and had 
hardly touched the ground before they were 
all soundasleep. It was an unexpected turn 
of affairs entirely. I waited a few moments 
still on horseback, and then dismounted and 
took the nearest man by the shoulder and 
shook him—without avail. I rolled him over 
and rolled him back again, but asleepy grunt 
was all that I could get out of him. ButI 
could not sleep, and so I stood and watched 
over them like the guardian angel in the 
pictures. But after afew minutes of waiting 
I tried another fellow. It was Ahtens this 
time. I shook him by the shoulder, and he 
waked up. I pointed to the sun just rising. 
He spoke to Fighting Bear and all three rose 
up, mounted their horses, and went on. 

We came to the border of the camp just as 
the Pawnees were making ready for the day’s 
flight. They saw us coming, and greeted us 
with a loud wail. Some came out to meet 


us and shake us by the hand. 
‘“We thought you were killed,’ they 
said. 


All that day we traversed the country in 
flight, with frequent alarms, from what is 
now Red Willow to the present town of 
Arapahoe. Next day we carried the wounded 
in a lumber wagon, jolting over the roadless 
prairie in a burning August day, to the near- 
est station on the Union Pacific at Plum 
Creek. That night we brought in straw and 
scattered it on the floor of the bar-room at 
the hotel, for the wounded to sleep on. I 
had just money enough left to pay for a sup- 
per, and when I had eaten it, lay on the bare 
floor with my saddle for a pillow. But I 
slept so soundly and delightfully that, upon 
waking late in the morning, I looked about 
me to find the Indians all gone and the 
straw cleared away. And I would not have 
waked eventhen, if I had not lain in front of 
the bar, and a fellow coming in to get a 
drink stumbled over me. The Pawnees were 
all outside waiting for the train to take them 
on to the reservation. 

I saddled my horse and started off alone 
without breakfast. Ten cents was the extent 
of my capital, and I thought I would hoard 
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it for an emergency. The hotel-keeper no- 
ticed me starting off, and called to me. 

‘I say, young fellow, don’t you want any 
breakfast ?’’ 

I smiled very faintly and answered, ‘‘ No, 
I guess not.’’ 

‘* Well, I reckon you'd better, young man. 
You won’t get nothin’ inside o’ ten mile o’ 
this place.’’ 

I drew forth my ten-cent piece and held it 
out to him. 

‘‘That’s my pile,’’ I said, ‘‘ I’ll take ten 
cents’ worth.”’ 

‘‘Oh, hang the money! Put it in your 
pocket, young fellow, for seed, and come in 
and get a good breakfast.’’ 

There was no resisting his hearty invita- 
tion, seconded by the entreaties of the inner 
man. I went in and breakfasted royally, 
and when I mounted my horse again, my 
good host handed me a lunch done up in a 
newspaper, saying, in his rough, kind way: 

‘* You'd better take that along with you, 
young fellow, you might need it.’’ 

I did need it. After riding all that day in 
the sweltering heat, eating my lunch and 
getting hungry again, I tried to sell my 
horse—cheap too; I only asked twenty dol- 
lars for him, but nobody wanted to buy. 
Why it was I could not think until I ventured 
to sell him to an Irishman working on the 
railroad. His friend whispered to him : 

‘‘Jimmie, do ye mind, that chap has got 
the look of a horse-thief.’’ 

I tried to sell him to an old farmer driv- 
ing along in a two-seated vehicle, with his 
daughter on the back seat. 

“Twenty dollars? That’s almighty 
cheap,”’ said he, ‘‘and I suppose it’s all 
right, but I never like to buy hosses on the 
road that way. Somebody’s likely to come 
along in a few days and claim ’em, you see, 
and it makes it embarrassin’.”’ 

I saw, and was just turning away with a 
kind of doubtful impression that may be / 
was a horse-thief after all and didn’t know 
it, when the old gentleman’s daughter lifted 
her veil modestly, and blushing prettily, 
said, in a hesitating voice : 

‘‘T hope, sir, that you won’t think that 
father—thinks—you are a—a_horse-thief.’’ 

“Oh, no, of course not,’’ said the old 


farmer. And I left them feeling somewhat 
better. 


That evening I oder into Kearney. And 
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now I must either sell my horse or go sup- 
perless to bed on the open prairie. I accost- 
ed the first man I met. 

‘* Want to buy a horse?”’ 

‘* What’ll you take for him?’’ 

‘‘Twenty dollars; no, you can have him 
for fifteen.’’ 

‘‘No, I don’t want him.”’ 

He looked at me questioningly, and seem- 
ing to think that I was only a fool and not a 
knave, said : 

‘* You jes’ go round to the grocery ; there’s 
aloto’ chaps hangin’ round there, and may be 
you can strike a trade; but see here! Don’t 
you take a cent less than thirty for him.”’ 

I rode to the grocery, and in less than ten 
minutes was without a horse, but finding my 
way to the best hotel with three ten-dollar 
bills in my pocket and visions of luxury in 
my head. It was a week before I reached 
the reservation. I arrived in time, however, 


to take up the weekly paper and read the full 
account of my sad and horrible death. 
About two weeks afterward a message 
came from Fort McPherson that the Govern- 
ment had compelled the Sioux to give up the 
Pawnee captives, and they were now at the 


fort’ Ahtens was one of a delegation of 
Pawnees to go after them. A few days after, 
I saw him coming down the road leading by 
the hand his little girl whom he had mourned 
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as lost. The old Indian was so happy he 
could not wait until he got to me. 

‘*Tiki!’’ he shouted, ‘‘ Tiki! here’s my 
little girl!’’ 

She was covered with Sioux ornaments. 

‘‘A Sioux woman put them on me,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and tried to keep me when the white 
soldiers came to get me.”’ 

I thought we ought to celebrate, and so I 
bought a watermelon. We sat down under 
the shade of a tree, the old Indian, his little 
girl, and myself. 

** Ahtens,’’ said I, after a while, ‘‘I am 
going home ina few days. It is a long way 
from here—five suns on the cars.”’ 

** Will you come back again?’’ he asked. 

‘No, I’m afraid not,’’ I said. 

He looked at me a moment, thoughtfully. 

“T’m going to Washington some time,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ to see the Great Father ; and when 
I get there I’ll ask him, ‘Where is Keats- 
ko-toose ?’ and then he will tell me, and I’ll 
go and see you.”’ 

I tried to tell him where I lived, but he 
said : 

‘No, I can’t remember ; I'll ask the Great 
Father when I get there. I shall see you 
again some time.’’ 

But he never has. We parted forever, 
I going East, and he returning to his 
friends. 
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By EDITH SESSIONS TUPPER. 


CLEAR shining through the swimming air, 
Across a stretch of summer seas, 

Far, lofty peaks gleam white and fair, 
The heights of the Hesperides. 


O far-off peaks ! 


O happy isles ! 


I sail and sail and long for you. 
And still th’ enticing vision smiles 
To lure me o’er the waters blue. 


Below those fair and gleaming heights, 
Ne’er shrouded o’er by drifting snows, 

Lie gardens filled with rare delights, 
And there the golden apple grows. 


I sail and sail and long for you, 
But never come to those fair isles ; 
Still stretches wide the boundless blue, 
Forever still the scene beguiles. 


Unclimbed those lofty mountain heights, 
Far off beyond the smiling seas, 

Unreached that garden of delights, 
Untrodden the Hesperides. 
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By Mrs. KATHARINE B. Foor. 


NDER the gray lowering sky of that 

afternoon in February, the river, the 
black, relentless river, rushed on, carrying 
with it thin, jagged cakes of ice that floated 
swiftly on, crushing against each other as 
they went, until with one great crash and 
roar all went over the dam together to churn 
and grind and crush to atoms in the rapids 
below, and then to grow quiet further down 
and to go on, and on, and on, to the end, 
just as other drops and other atoms had 
gone since the world began. 

The fall of the water over the dam made 
the earth vibrate for a long distance in every 
direction, and it fairly shook the crazy old 
house known as ‘‘ The Crow’s Nest,’’ which 
stood on the brink of the river just below the 
fall. Its windows rattled in a dull, continu- 
ous way, and the wind moaned and sighed 
about the cracks and crevices like the voice 
of the banshee crying ‘‘ Woe! woe!”’ In 
various rooms men and women quarreled 
or satin a dull apathy, children—oh ! that 
those wretched, half-clothed, half-starved 
little beings should be called children !|— 
fought in the narrow entries or over the 
filthy, rickety stairs. 

Outside was the chill, damp, fast-darken- 
ing day, with trampled mud and half-melted 
snow all about the house: on one side the 
river always hurrying along ; on the other, 
the road to the mills that were already 
bright with light in every window. In an 
upper room that overlooked the water a girl 
slept, stretched along the floor in dirty deso- 
lation. A piece of an old shawl and her 
arms folded under her head made her only 
pillow. She was blue with cold, and she 
shivered now and then, and yet she slept on, 
a heavy, stupid, drunken sleep. An over- 
turned table and two chairs, a whisky bot- 
tle that had rolled and rolled across the 
room, leaving a little stream of poison as it 
went, until it had stayed itself against a 
leg of the fireless stove, the bed stripped of 
all clothing, the woman on the floor, told the 
whole story ; and yet there was a license law 
in Gropetown. This woman was young, 
barely nineteen, once pretty, now pinched 


and pale, but bearing remnants of beauty in 
the face that still showed what its perfect 
oval had been, and in the long eyelashes 
that lay on the thin cheeks, and in the 
brown hair that fell back in a rough, heavy 
mass over the folded arms. 

At last she roused, opened her eyes, looked 
stupidly about, raised herself on one elbow 
and then sank back again to stare at the 
ceiling—or what was left of it—with a sick 
look of blank despair upon her face. Pres- 
ently she roused and crept to the wall near- 
est her, and sitting up leaned against it, her 
hands folded in her lap and her head bent 
drooping forward. An old newspaper crum- 
pled and torn lay near her. The death- 
column happened to be in a comparatively 
smooth place and within range of her eyes. 
She looked at it stupidly, and while think- 
ing or trying to think, who was there last, 
what time it was, and what was the matter 
with her, all the while she saw, 

“*DrepD, December 11, JANE, beloved wife of ’’— 
and that was all. She saw no more, she 
didn’t care for that, people died every day. 
So much the better. . 

What a noise the water made that night! 
Was it in the house, was it in her head that 
it roared and roared so? She turned and 
laid her face on the pane ; how it ran along, 
so fast, so fast! How far would she go, she 
wondered, if she fell in ; would she sink and 
go out of sight, or float on and on, forever, 
or—? And in her head over and over 
rang the words, ‘‘ Jane, beloved wife,—Jane 
—/Jane ,;’’ that was her name; ‘‘Jen’’ they 
called her now, but he had called her 
‘Jenny, his little Jenny.’’ She remembered 
just how he had looked when he said it. 
Where was he now? And yet it wasn’t so 
very long since he went away—only two 
years. 

Two years! Notlong? No, not long for 
some people, but oh, how long for her ! 

‘*Beloved wife, beloved wife.’’ Would 
anybody ever love heragain? Ifthey would, 
it would be so easy to be good again. 

The clang of the mill bells rang out harsh 
and loud ; yet they made her think—and it 
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was so long since she had thought—of the 
days long, long ago when she was a little 
girl and went to church on Sunday with her 
mother, who was a widow. She saw herself 
again in clean Sunday dress, with smoothly 
braided hair ; she sat again in church and 
counted the figures in the carpet or watched 
the hornets that darted in and out over the 
top sash of the open window from their nest 
way up under the edge of the roof; and she 
saw the wife of the agent in her pretty clothes, 
leading by the hand her little daughter, the 
little girl that Jenny was sure must be the 
happiest little girl in all the world, because 
she was so pretty with her big blue eyes and 
her bright hair that floated softly over her 
shoulders, and her clothes were so pretty and 
so fresh and her boots were always so black 
and shiny and so nicely buttoned. She used 
to look at Jenny and smile at her then; if 
she would now, how good Jenny would try 
to be. 

Then she saw a less pleasant picture—the 
home of her mother’s second marriage ; the 
rough, coarse Englishman, who was kind 
and rough by turns as he was drunk or sober ; 
the new troop of little children always to be 
cared for ; her mother’s worn face and broken 
aspect ; then another, the day when she first 
went to the hill; that sweet Sunday when he 
first spoke to her as she sat on the rock on 
the side of the hill, far above the dirty vil- 
lage, looking at the sunset. Did she often 
go there? he had asked her ; he had thought 
that no one in Gropetown cared for the sun- 
set but himself; and would she come next 
Sunday? How sweet his smile as he spoke, 
how different his voice from any she had ever 
heard before, how white and soft his hand 
when she touched it, as he said good-bye at 
the entrance of Mill Street ! 

Ah! those sweet Sundays on the hill-side, 
with the village out of sight behind them, 
’ and beneath their feet the valley so green, 
so peaceful, so full of everlasting life and 
beauty! How she had loved him as he held 
her close to his shoulder with one arm around 
her, and looked down in her eyes as he told 
her of the home they would have when he 
should be something more than the book- 
keeper ! 

How she wondered that he, a gentleman, 
with such rich people belonging to him, 
could love her! how she told him over and 
over that he was rich enough for her, quite 
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rich enough ! she had never dreamed of half 
so much. And what did anything matter 
while he loved her? And her pleasure when 
he told her how pretty she was, how he knew 
she was no common mill-girl, and how he 
had found out all about her, and that her 
father had once held his own place, and how 
surprised he was to find how much she had 
read, how much she knew, and only gained 
in the little common sckool! How she tried 
when worn out by long hours of standing to 
read the books she fancied that he liked. 
Then at last the stolen meetings late at night, 
the stormy scene when her step-father met 
them one evening and called her lover ‘‘a 
damned scamp,’’ the hours of agony when 
she begged that he would marry her and set 
her right, his protestations of unalterable 
love and faith, and that he only waited for 
consent from home that he might take her 
there, where she would hold up her head with 
the best of them, for she was so much pret- 
tier than any one there. She felt again the 
touch of his hand on her hair as he told her 
this ; but the comfort that had stolen into her 
heart with that touch had long since passed 
away, even from memory. 

Then, the morning when he was found to 
be gone, and no one knew, but every one 
suspected ! The looks, the whispers, at last 
the curses at home, her mother’s tears and 
moans, and her own flight at night, alone, 
wearily plodding over the road, afraid of her 
own shadow, startled by the beating of her 
own heart, full of adread terror of the waning 
moon, of herself, of him, of everybody, most 
of all of that little life that beat, beat within 
her own. She saw herself at the door of the 
almshouse in a county miles away, and then 
was blankness and darkness for a while, and 
after that her last drop of sweetness and 
tenderness: the little creature that for ten 
months lay in her arms, nestled in her bosom, 
brought comfort with the touch of that little 
hand patting her cheek or touching her neck, 
with his little soft baby cooings and his eyes, 
so like the eyes that had once looked into 
hers so tenderly. Her life was full of work, 
for they let her stay because she was so use- 
ful and they said she had reformed. She 
heard them say it, and it seemed strange: 
and yet she knew she was an awful sinner; 
but she hadn’t meant to be. She was going 
to be good ; of course she was, and when 
baby was old enough to wean, she’d go to 
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work again in the mill, and perhaps some 
day, some bright day, he would come back. 

And then there was that dreadful time 
when everybody was sick and had sore throat. 
Howcarefully she guarded her sweet blossom, 
and yet he drooped ; and although she held 
him fast and could not let him go, there came 
a time in the gray early morning when he 
went away, and even her arms could not hold 
him. 

Then, days of misery and illness, and at 
last her return to Gropetown, where she had 
friends, or so she thought. They would be 
sorry for her; and the overseer—he knew 
her ; he would help her. That going home! 
How she saw it all—her mother gone, killed 
by her, they told her ; the door that had once 
led to home shut in her face with a curse; 
a few days of half-stupefied work in the mill, 
and then the discharge, because the overseer 
said : 

‘*The girls say they won’t have you stay, 
Jane, so you’ll have to go, and I am sorry, 
too.’’ 

Her dreary despair, her lingering on the 
banks of the canal, longing for courage to 
jump in, and then the tempter’s voice that 
said: ‘‘Oh, come on! He’s married long 
ago. Comeon! I'll take care of you.”’ 

His care, his flinging aside, and then down 
—down—down, and at last ‘‘The Crow’s 
Nest,’’ drunkenness, desolation, starvation, 
what next? Death—hell? Death, perhaps, 
and what matter about hell? What had she 
to fear more? she lived in hell. 

It was dark, the noises in the house grew 
louder. Some one tried her door, and when 
she did not stir turned away with an oath, 
muttering : 

‘*Out such a damned night !”’ 

All the lights except one or two here and 
there were put out in the mills, and those 
few made the darkness still more wretched, 
for they shot their radiance over the black 
water and showed it hurrying on. Still she 
sat, cold and faint, with a horriblethirst con- 
suming her and still those words dancing in 
her brain, ‘‘ beloved wife—beloved wife.’’ 

‘*T would be good,’’ she thought ; ‘‘ I would 
be good if anybody’d love me; if she would 
love me. They say she is so good and kind, 
and she was a little girl when I was.”’ 

The sweet daughter of the agent, Agnes 
Palmer, how everybody loved her! The 
pretty little girl of old days had grown into 
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the lovely, graceful woman, with a sweet, 
calm, placid face that told of a gentle and 
untroubled spirit. How often Jenny had 
seen her as she drove about town in her 
pretty phaeton, and she had always loved 
her, even from the time when she had first 
seen her in church so long ago. And she 
had such a strange feeling about her; it 
seemed that goodness would come to her if 
Agnes would only speak or touch: her ; she 
was so different from everybody else; so good, 
she didn’t know how bad people were. They 
said her mother was good, too; but somehow 
not the same, not like Agnes; her mother 
knew about sin and how bad people could 
be ; but Agnes, she was good all through. 
If she would only love her! Would she, if 
told how good she would be, how she would 
indeed if she would only love her a little and 
give her somework to do and let her be near 
her? Surely some of her purity and sweet- 
ness would céme upon one even so vile as 
she, if she would only speak to her and touch 
her— 

She hated to be wicked ; she wanted to be 
good. But how? Once long ago she wan- 
dered to the church where she had once gone ; 
she longed to throw herself upon the floor 
before them all and cry: 

‘*O God, have mercy on me! have mercy 
on me !’”’ 

But she didn’t dare to take a seat un- 
asked, and the people at the door hesitated 
and made way when she went into the porch, 
and she felt them shrinking from her, and 
she turned her back upon them with a curse 
uttered aloud instead of the prayer she had 
longed to speak, and went away turned to 
bitterness. 

But now again, once more, she felt this 
longing for a new life. ‘‘ Beloved wife—be- 
loved wife’’ stirred her to the very depths 
of her soul. 

Blindly, weakly, she staggered to her feet, 
first to the pitcher for a drink ; but no water 
was there; then she fumbled for a shawl 
that she drew over her head, and blindly 
groped for the door, her only conscious 
thought a wish to find Agnes and to be good 
like her. 

Once long ago she learned a hymn that 
said ‘‘the vilest sinner may return.’’ ‘‘ The 
vilest sinner.’’ She was that. ‘‘ May re- 
turn.’’ Yes, yes, she would. ‘‘ Beloved 
wife ’’—‘‘ beloved—”’ Would Agnes love 
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her? Shewould lie under her feet ; yes, under 
the feet of the very horse that she drove, if 
she would love her and speak to her and 
touch her. 

The air revived her as she reached the door 
unseen by any one. There was a pump in 
the yard, and she stopped, and too weak to 
pump any fresh water, she took some in 
her hands from the trough beneath and 
drank, passed her wet hands over her face 
and dried it with a corner of her skirt. She 
would go and find Agnes, yes, even at her 
house ; she would find her some way. 

Ah! how thirsty she was, how thirsty! 
but she was steadier on her feet and she 
walked up the street. The window of the 
village restaurant was bright, and a good 
smell of coffee came from the grating below. 
Faint and sick, she leaned on one side of the 
window, where the bright light shone full in 
her face. A group of men came from the 
opposite direction, and as they passed recog- 
nized her. 

‘*Halio! it’s Jen,’’ cried one. 
Jen! 

And he pulled her by the shoulder. 

‘‘Don’t,’’ she said feebly ; ‘‘ I’m sick.’’ 

‘‘Be you? What’s up?”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘‘Oh say, come on, Bill,’’ called another. 
‘* Give her enough for a drink, that’s what’s 
the matter. There!’’ 

And the speaker tossed ten cents toward 
her. It fell at her feet, and they passed on 
laughing and jeering ; all but the man who 
spoke first. 

‘Say, ave you sick, Jen? That’s too bad ; 
you look sick, too. Hungry? Here.’’ And 
he thrust some money into the hand that 
held the shawl over her head, and went on. 

She stood still, holding the money, but too 
faint and sick and tired to know what she 
wanted, where to go, or what to do, except 
to find her. Her angelic face seemed to float 
before her in the air. 

Two men passed her and then stopped at 
the door of the store. 

‘“‘T say,’’ said one, ‘‘let’s goin and geta 
cup of coffee ; it’s a raw night, and going to 
snow, and it’s a long ride over there.’’ 

And they went in. 

‘A cup of coffee !’’ yes, that was it; she 
wanted a cup of coffee, and she followed 
them. 

There was no one in the front store except 


‘*Come on, 
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@ woman ; but back at the little tables were 
some gay young people and the two men who 
had passed her. The door was heavy ; she 
had hard work to get it open; it slipped 
from her hand and went to witha heavy 
bang that attracted the attention of every 
one. 

Jenny stood fora moment wavering and 
uncertain, while for the same moment 
curious eyes were turned upon her. The 
girls looked up at her and then away from 
her, and burst into a gayer rattle of talk 
than before. The young men with them 
gave a significant glance at each other and 
then took no more notice. The two men 
stared and listened for what was coming, 
for they had nothing else to do. 

The woman in charge looked, hesitated, 
and at last moved along behind the counter 
toward Jenny as she with lagging and hesi- 
tating steps approached. 

‘‘I—I want a cup of coffee,’’ she said, 
holding out the money in her hand, a silver 
quarter. 

The woman really had akindly heart ; she 
knew who Jenny was, much of her history ; 
but there were customers there, and it was 
her daily bread that came into the question. 
Her heart hardened. 

‘‘T haven’t any for you,’’ she said in a 
low voice with a quick glance over her 
shoulder ; ‘‘we have our own customers.’’ 
And yet her heart smote her as she spoke. 
Jenny had heard enough. Feebly and faintly 
she turned, and the door slammed behind 
her. 

Never mind! When she found Agnes it 
would be all right, and she staggered on with 
her face, her love, her touch her only aim. 

Suddenly she saw her right before her eyes, 
and looking as lovely as she had imagined. 
Wrapped in a warm, soft fur jacket, her 
bright hair knotted lowin her neck under 
her little hat, her sweet eyes upraised to the 
man who walked beside her, her tender 
mouth relaxed in a bright smile, she looked 
the lovely angel that Jenny knew her to be. 
Quite unconscious of Jenny’s presence as 
she stood in the deep shadow of a large tree, 
he brushed by, and her skirts touched Jenny 
as she passed. 

For an instant Jenny stood still, and then 
turned and followed her, conscious of but 
one thought—to keep her in sight. They 
did not go far ; only to the vestry of the old 
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church a little way down the street. There 
was a meeting of some kind there. 

At the gate Jenny stopped. Should she 
goin again? for she remembered the last 
time. But tired and sick and faint, knowing 
only that the one woman in the world that 
she wanted to have love her was in there, she 
crept in, and unnoticed at first by any one, 
seated herself in the last seat far back, and 
partially screened from view by the stove, 
even should the people in front of her turn 
round. Presently the sexton saw her, and 
felt dismayed by her presence ; but she was 
doing no harm and he had no right to put 
her out, nor did he really wish to do so. 
So, after an uneasy glance or two in her 
direction, he seated himself where he could 
see her, ‘for who could tell what mischief she 
might not havein her head? But she sat 
still and silent, her hands folded in her lap, 
her eyes fixed on the bright head that she 
could just see many seats in front. 

She had settled it with herself as she sat 
down, and without knowing that she had 
thought about it or settled it at all, that 
when Agnes, on whom she hung all her 
hopes, should come out, she would speak 


to her as she passed by. And then poor 
Jenny fell into a dream of how it would 
seem to have her take her hand and sit down 


by her and speak to her. Could she let her? 
she who was so good, while she herself was 
so vile? But she wouldn’t be so any more ; 
no, never any more, because goodness would 
come to her with that gentle touch. Al- 
though she was so tired, she never drooped 
her eyelids but sat gazing at the bright 
head so far away, and yet it was coming 
near. She was so good, so good, she would 
not pass her by. She knew they were pray- 
ing, reading, and singing, but all fell on her 
ears like the sighing of the wind ; she saw 
nothing but that head, heard nothing but 
her own heart that said, ‘‘I’ll be good, I 
will.’’ 

But a woman spoke, and in a half-waking 
dream Jenny heard her. What was she say- 
ing? And how strangely her words mingled 
with a long-ago recollection of a church fes- 
tival in that very vestry. Yes ; she had satin 
that corner over to her left when the lady 
talked to her; how sweet she was, how low 
and gentle her voice, how white her hands; 
whiter than any Jenny remembered except— 
ah, curse him! where was he? And her 
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words, how strange that she had forgotten 
them all those years! for it was such a 
pretty story that she told her about the way 


the people lived on the big fan she held in 


her hand, how they had little gardens and 
brooks in them, cool little brooks where one 
could wade in when the days were long and 
hot, and little bridges over them that went 
on and on way up in the air, and the last one 
tipped right over the edge of the fan and 
went to nowhere. Jenny remembered just 
how she had traced them out with her finger 
as the lady told her the story. And how, 
when she said, ‘‘But they’ll tip off when 
they get here,’’ the lady said, ‘‘ Oh, no; the 
flowery land is just at the other end of that 
bridge ; only we don’t see it now ; they cut 
it off just there ; but that’s where the women 
on the fan are going.’’ The lady gave the 
fan to Jenny and she kept it ever so long. 
Where was it now? Gone like everything 
else. 

Yes, yes. Suddenly she remembered all 
aboutit. The lady was the agent’s sister 
and Agnes’ aunt ; yes, she was glad she had 
remembered ; she would tell her when she 
came out all about it. How plainly it had 
all come back to her! Why was it she 
thought of it? 

Suddenly she knew why. Her ears seemed 
opened, and she listened to the woman who 
was speaking ; she was telling about Japan 
and the people there—Japan was thecountry 
the lady told her about-—-and particularly 
about a girl, a young girl not over seventeen 
and an orphan and a heathen, a bright 
young girl, but with the darkened mind of 
a heathen. Would they give her light? 
They were such a peaceful, happy people, 
the woman said; their homes were so neat 
and so cared for, and they lived and were 
comfortable on such a little money; and 
they were honest and industrious and kind 
to everybody, for the politeness of even the 
very poorest among them was remarkable, 
and they needed only the light of Christ and 
his spirit, and it was for those who sat there 
to give them this light and spirit, to fill the 
contribution boxes, to give their time and 
their labor and their prayers and the Bible. 
And then Jenny forgot what else was said, 
for ‘‘to be kind to everybody’’ hummed in 
her ears just as the roar of the dam and ‘“‘ be- 
loved wife’’ had the hour before. 

‘Yes, yes.” How strange it should come 
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back to her so. That was what the lady 
said, ‘‘ Be kind to everybody.’’ That is the 
spirit of Christ, the light of Christ they were 
talking about. That wasin the picture that 
hung at the foot of her bed while she was 
sick at the almshouse. The matron hung it 
there for a little while, and she missed it so 
when they took it away. There was such a 
light in his face, and one hand lifted up, and 
underneath, ‘‘ Peace be unto you.’’ But the 
lady of long ago, she said something else ; 
what was it, what was it? 

Jenny pressed her hands over her ears and 
on her head and tried to think. It was 
something like what they had been saying ; 
what was it? 

Ah! she had it: ‘‘ the heathen,’’ that was 
it. 

Jenny remembered the funny little house 
on the fan and how she asked : ‘‘ Do all the 
heathen live in pretty little houses like that ? 
I'd like to live in one, with beils on it just 
like that one.”’ 

And the lady’s answer was so strange that 
Jenny had thought of it often till the time 
came when she never thought of anything 
any more. 

‘*The heathen ?’’ she said, and she had 
taken one of Jenny’s hands in one of hers 
and smoothed it with the other as she spoke ; 
‘the heathen, dear? they live in all kinds of 
houses and they’re poor and wretched and 
dirty, and nobody loves them or cares for 
them, and they’re all around us, little Jenny. 
No, no, they don’t all live on fans ; only the 
happy heathen, and it seems to be easy 
enough to work for them.”’ 

And she kissed her when she went away, 
Jenny remembered. Would she kiss her 
now? she wondered. Could she? If she 
could only find her and tell her how sorry 
she was, how sorry ; and about the baby. 

But just then they stood up to sing and 
the bright head was still there, and they 
would go out soon, and then Agnes would 
come and help her. 

She sat still, and presently the singing 
stopped. Somebody said something, and 
then there was a stir. They weré coming. 

She stood up. No, that would not do; 
she was too weak ; she would sit down and 
wait. 

Why didn’t they come? They were whis- 
pering ; they looked at her; yes, she knew 
it. Never mind. Agnes had turned around ; 
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she was tying a scarf round her throat ; she 
listened to her mother, who spoke to her; 
they were talking about her. Surely Agnes 
gave a quick glance at Jenny. Yes, people 
looked at her; they passed her, the people 
she didn’t care for. She felt their looks al- 
though she didn’t turn tothem. But Agnes 
was coming ; now, zow, was the time. 

Jenny stepped forward and stood at the 
end of the seat ; her heart beat heavily, her 
knees shook, she leaned hard on the bench 
in front and waited for her. 

Agnes came on; she looked aside, the 
other way from Jenny ; she was pale, too, but 
she was near; yes, beside her, and Jenny 
put out a feeble hand and said thickly : 

‘* Wait ! wait !”’ 

But Agnes passed by with Jenny’s eyes 
fixed on her; she was at the door, she was 
out of sight—gone! And with her the love 
and mercy of God. 

Jenny swayed as she stood, and all grew 
black before her, but a voice roused her 
which said : 

‘*Did you want to come to church ?’”’ 

Jenny looked. Beside her stood Agnes’ 
mother. She made no answer, and the 
woman said again : 

‘‘Did you want to come tochurch? Did 
you want to hear about the love of God ?”’ 

‘The dove of God, the love of God ! there’s 
no love anywhere for me— for me— you 
wouldn’t let her speak to me!’’ 

Was that wild, hoarse shriek her own 
voice that Jenny heard? She had meant to 
be so gentle, but she, she was gone; she 
couldn’t love her. Oh, curses on them, 
curses, the devil’s own ! 

And with a shriek that was sob, scream, 
and terrible laughter all in one, she rushed 
outdoors. 

Ah! how cold it was, how cold! and the 
air thick with snow, and how she burned with 
thirst. Where, where was that saloon ? this 
way. No, that. She burst through the 
swinging door with an oath and threw down 
her money on the counter. 

‘‘Whisky !’’ she said, and grasped the 
edge of the rail to steady herself. for she felt 
that she reeled to and fro. 

‘* You’ve had enough,”’ the man said. 

Jenny uttered a terrible oath. 

‘‘T haven’t had a drop to-day, nor any- 
thing to eat either. Give it to me, quick !”’ 

The man poured out half a tumblerful of 
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liquor. She swallowed it raw and almost at 
a gulp, flung down the glass with such force 
that it broke to pieces, and tore out again 
into the storm. 

There were half a dozen men in the bar- 
room. They looked up, and one whistled, 
and one swore a little under his breath, and 
the bar-keeper brushed up the pieces of 
broken glass and threw them outdoors. 

‘“‘T say, Jim,’’ said one, taking a pipe out 
of his mouth, ‘it’s my opinion that you 
hadn’t orter give that girl that drink ; there 
was something mighty queer bout her, now 
I tell you. She had a kind o’ rash look, real 
desprit like.’’ Then, after a short silence, 
pipe in hand and eyes fixed on the wall 
opposite, he said, ‘‘ Lord! well! I wouldn’t 
wonder neither ——’’ 

And he put back his pipe and puffed away 
and nobody said anything. Presently he 
took the pipe out again, looked at it, rap- 
ped out the fire on the edge of the wood- 
box, and put itin his pocket and walked 
out. 

‘‘That’s a queer duck,’’ said the bar- 
tender, polishing a glass ; ‘‘I bet he’s gone 
to look after that gal. Jen, ain’t it?’’ 

‘*That’s her name,’’ said one of the two 
men who were playing cards in a corner, 
‘‘and she was as pretty as a pink once, and 
not so very long ago neither. Say, that’s 
my deal. Yes, that fellow was a damned 
scamp and no mistake.’’ 

‘* They say he’s livin’ in great style down 
to Boston,’’ said the other. 

‘‘T’ll be bound, and goes to church regu- 
lar ; he lit out just in good time for himself. 
I wouldn’t wonder ef he’d got choked ef he’d 
stayed round.’’ 

The door banged then, and in stalked the 
man who had gone out. 

‘Well, Bill,”’ said one of the card-players, 
**so you couldn’t find her ?”’ 

‘* What do you know about it ?’’ growled 
Bill, as he proceeded to seat himself and fill 
his pipe. ‘‘I went out to ’tend the mission- 
ary meetin’ down to the old meetin’-house, 
but I met ’em all comin’ out. So’s I found 
I was too late to give ’em that ten-dollar 
bill I'd kinder put by for the heathen, I 
come back.”’’ 

‘‘Oh, damn !’' said the man who asked 
the question. 

“Yes,” said Bill, unheeding, ‘‘they’ve 
got Jap-pan on the brain now. Lord, it’sa 
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pity they can’t find heathen without goin’ 
such a journey for’em. I just heard some of 
’em tellin’ as they passed along how Jen 
was there to-night, and how she fun out 
with a yell that liked to frighten ’em to 
pieces.’’ 

No one answered, and Bill puffed away for 
a few minutes in perfect silence. Presently 
he took out his pipe, fixed his eyes on a par- 
ticular piece of casting on the front of the 
stove, spit accurately upon that exact place, 
and then said as he held his pipe in two fin- 
gers just away from his lips: 

“‘T’ll bet a drink all round she went in 
there to get some woman among ’em to 
speak to her, and I’ll bet they acted just’s 
ef she was a good deal wuss than dirt under 
their feet, an’ that’s what set her so kind o’ 
crazy like. I tell you what, I ain’t goin’ to 
be down on no good woman—God knows I 
ain’t—but I will say they’re awful hard on a 
poor girl like that one. It ain’t a-goin’ to 
do no good to read the Bible to them crit- 
ters ; they just want diggin’ out o’ the dirt 
fust, and then bimeby they’1l be a heap like- 
lier to listen to ’em.”’ 

‘*T say, Bill,”’ said a man who was loung- 
ing against the bar, a cigar in his mouth 
and his hands in his pockets, ‘‘ why in 
thunder don’t you goto preachin’? You'd 
make a regularscreecher, I’1l bet.’’ 

And in the storm she wandered bare- 
headed. Which was the way home? Ah, 
home! No, she couldn’t go there any more, 
and yet it was all now except the river. The 
river—dare she jump? Did it hurt? Was 
it dreadful to drown? Ah! she wouldn't 
speak to her; she wouldn’t speak to her. 
Oh, how tired she was and cold! She would 
sit down and rest, but where? Ah, here 
was a fence and a gate and steps, and back 
in there was a door. She would rest a min- 
ute ; no one would open the door, it was all 
dark inside. 

Half-sheltered from the storm she sat, her 
arms folded in her shawl, her head uncover- 
ed, but she did not feel the snow that drifted 
softly down upon it. She could only see a 
little way before her, but there was a light 
way off. Where was it? Somebody lived 
there. Somebody was going home to it. 
Would they take her in? But no; she 
was too tired, and she would rest a while 


longer. 
Was it a house like that one on the fan 
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long ago? She would find one like that if 
she looked long enough. Why! there it was 
right before her, and so pretty, and the gar- 
den was full of flowers, and the little brook 
ran along making just such a noise as that 
one did right back of the cottage when she 
was a little girl. Why, it was that brook, 
and there was a bridge. She stepped on it, 
and ran across. There were flowers there 
too; she mustn’t stop; she must go on; they 
were so much brighteron beyond. Was sheon 
the fan and on the bridge? How they went 
on andon! Was the flowery land over the 
edge or on the other side? There was one 
more ; no, two. Ah ! how heavy her feet had 
grown, how heavy! Courage! They were 
beyond, such bright flowers. They beck- 
oned. Ah! she was over at last! It was the 
flowery land. But no; yet another bridge. 
Could she drag herself to it—over it? But 
where? 

All was black at the other end, but where 
had it gone? Surely she saw it, that light ; 
not in the window, oh, no, not that—a 
bright light, dright, bright/ There it was 
again! How her feet lagged—pulled back. 
She slipped. One step more. Ah, how 
heavy she grew! One step—one—-a long 
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breath ; her head dropped on her shoulder, 
and the last bridge was crossed. 

They found her in the morning sitting in 
the closed doorway of the old church. 

The editor of the weekly Gropetown Ga- 
zette made the most of his opportunity, and 
everybody said it was pathetic reading 
when he told how the pure and gentle hands 
of good women had dressed that poor body 
for the grave and put flowers in the hands 
that were crossed on her breast ; and how 
the minister preached next Sunday from the 
text, ‘‘Judge not, that ye be not judged,” 
and how it moved everybody to tears. 

Lower down in the column that finished 
the story was this notice : 

‘‘The women of the First Congregational 
Church, in this town, have undertaken for a 
year the education and care of an orphan in 
Japan.”’ 

And below, this: 

‘‘The notorious den known as ‘The 
Crow’s Nest’ was the scene of a terrible 
fight on Thursday night. The men escap- 
ed, but two women were arrested and spent 
the night in the lock-up and paid their fines 
in the morning to Mr. Biank, justice of the 
peace.’ 


HAVE GHOSTS BEEN SEEN? 


By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


EW subjects tax more stringently what 

may be called the scientific conscience 
than the matter of apparitions. 

The student of science recognizes two clear 


duties in all scientific inquiries. In the first 
place, he must strive to see things as they 
are ; and in the second, he must speak of 
them as he sees them. Against strict obedi- 
ence to the first duty prejudices of all sorts, 
shapes, and sizes often oppose themselves ; 
but when he has resisted the temptations thus 
soliciting him to careless or skeptical or un- 
fair inquiry, he is often still harder beset 
by the temptation to conceal views that he 
thinks may injure him either among fellow- 
workers in science or in the lay world. 

In regard to ghosts and goblins, science 
has traveled along smoothly enough so long 
as apparitions of particular classes have been 
in question. The whole subject of hallucina- 
tions has been explored by science so thor- 


oughly that noone nowis perplexed by stories 
of visions such as those that troubled Nico- 
lai, Blake the painter, Mrs. A. (of Brewster’s 
‘*Natural Magic’’), and a number of other 
persons. The vision in such cases is but 
‘the blot upon the brain that w2// show it- 
self without,’’ and science is ‘‘not to be 
overawed by what it can not but know is a 
juggle born of the brain.”’ 

Nor has science been much concerned 
about those old-fashioned ghost stories, tell- 
ing how sheeted forms and unearthly sounds 
have affrighted sensitive folk under condi- 
tions suitably suggestive. We have learned 
to understand how readily under such con- 
ditions—as the gloom of night, chilly air 
(starting shivers and tremors, which of them- 
selves suggest unearthly feelings), and so 
forth—the mind will unconsciously form 
false images out of dimly seen objects, or 
transform unexplained noises into sounds 
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significant of horror. A waving cloth be- 
comes a beckoning sheet-clad ghost ; the 
creaking of a door sounds like the shriek or 
moan of some one in agony. Out in the 
open air, in gloomy woods, or valleys half 
hid in mist, sights and sounds that by day 
would not be noticed are by the active mind 
changed to awful appearances or terrible 
noises. 

To this day, for instance, in parts of Eng- 
land, the noises made at night by migrating 
birds are regarded as the barking and yelp- 
ing of the Gabriel Hounds (‘‘ Gabriel’’ is 
itself a suggestive transformation from 
‘‘gabble’’), which in recent times—I mean 
somewhere within the last ten or twelve cen- 
turies—have been found by the foolish coun- 
try folk to be thesouls of unbaptized children; 
while (since the hounds have never done any 
harm directly) it has been held reasonable to 
regard them as indicating some approaching 
trouble for those who may hear them. 

There has not only been no trouble in in- 
terpreting the ghosts and goblins of this 
type, but no difficulty has arisen in conse- 
quence of visions and voices which have 
seemed to simulate the appearance or tones 
of the dead. Here the argument from coin- 


cidence, rather too freely urged about appari- 
tions in general, may be safely used. Un- 
doubtediy fancies of the kind described are 
so numerous that we may fairly expect some 
among them to correspond (in the manner 
characteristic of ghost stories) with the sup- 
posed return of the spirit of the dead to his 


earthly home. Especially is this the case 
when we remember how such fancies are in- 
fluenced by predominant ideas, and how, 
therefore, a person whose mind is full of the 
thought of some dear lost one would be more 
apt to form a mental picture of the dead 
friend or relative than of some form or face 
entirely unfamiliar. 

Even where several persons have seen, or 
seemed to see, one and the same vision, 
science is at no loss to explain the illusion, 
because it is well known that the thought of 
one mind is suggested readily in such cases 
to another mind liable to similar impres- 
sions. Consider, for instance, the well- 
known story of the widower, who thought he 
saw in the dusk of evening the form of his 
late wife (only recently deceased) sitting in 
a garden chair ; he called one of his daugh- 
ters, and asked in awe-struck tones whom 
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she saw sitting there? And the daughter 
saw her mother. Another daughter being 
called was singularly impressed with the 
thought that her mother sat in the chair 
which in life she had been wont to occupy ; 
but when, summoning up his resolution, he 
went forth into the garden to speak to his 
‘‘late departed saint,’’ lo ! he found not her in 
her habit as she lived, but her garden dress, 
which a maid had placed over the seat. It 
is obvious that the thoughts filling the mind 
of the father transformed a dress into an ap- 
parition, and it is probable that this thought 
was conveyed from his mind to his daugh- 
ters’, rather than suggested independently to 
them. In any case there was no real appari- 
tion. 

It is when we turn to visions of living per- 
sons, or to thoughts and suggestions relating 
to living persons, at a distance from the per- 
son affected by the vision or impression, that 
we find evidence most difficult to deal with, 
and the results not only difficult to explain, 
but not altogether satisfactory for discus- 
sion, because the number of those who wel- 
come the discussion of all such matters with 
ridicule enormously exceeds the number of 
the more sensible. 

To illustrate the class of cases in question, 
I will take a few very carefully selected ex- 
amples from among hundreds that might be 
cited. 

In the following case, we have the direct 
evidence of the person affected, who is well 
known, may even be said to be in some de- 
gree eminent—the Rev. James M. Wilson, 
Head Master of Clifton College, England, 
and Senior Wrangler (that is, first in the 
honor examination for mathematics) in the 
year 1859. Iwas at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, when he was there, taking my degree 
only one year later. I was captain of the 
boat club to which he belonged, and have 
played in the same games with him at foot- 
balland atcricket. He wasa capital wicket- 
keeper, which, though not in itself a proof 
that he would not be liable to fanciful no- 
tions, will suffice to show every one who 
knows what cricket is that he was zealous 
in open-air games, since nothing but con- 
stant practice will enable any one to keep 
wicket successfully. The following narra- 
tive is in his own words : 

‘*T was at Cambridge, in full health, boat- 
ing, foot-ball playing, and the like, and by 
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no means subject to hallucinations or morbid 
fancies. One evening I felt extremely ill, 
trembling, with no apparent cause whatever; 
nor did it seem to bea physical illness or 
chill of any kind. I was frightened. I was 
totally unable to overcome it. I remember 
a sort of struggle with myself, resolving 
that I would go on with my mathematics ; 
but itwas in vain. I became convinced that 
I was dying. I was in a strange discomfort, 
but with no symptoms that I can recall ex- 
cept mental discomfort, and the conviction 
that I should die that night. Toward 
eleven, after some three hours of this, I got 
better and went up-stairs, and got to bed, and 
after a time to sleep, and next morning was 
quite well. In the next afternoon came a 
letter to say that my twin brother had died 
the evening before in Lincolnshire. I am 
quite clear of the fact that I never once 
thought of him, nor was his presence with 
me even dimly imagined.”’ 

Let this story, in which not only was no 
apparition seen, but the presence of the rela- 
tive who died at the time of the strange sen- 
sation was not even imagined, be compared 
with the following, which is one of the best 
authenticated of a class of stories whose 
name is now becoming legion : 

In September, 1857, Captain W., of the 
Sixth Dragoon Guards, left England to 
join his regiment in India, leaving his wife 
at Cambridge. On the night between the 
14th and 15th November, 1857, she dreamed 
that she saw her husband looking very ill, 
and she thereupon woke in great agitation. 
When she looked up she saw the same figure 
standing -by her bedside. He appeared in 
uniform and as if suffering intense pain. 
He then gradually faded from her view. At 
first Mrs. W. supposed she must still be 
asleep ; but rubbing her eyes and listening 
to the breathing of a child beside her, she 
convinced herself that what she had seen was 
no dream. In December, 1857, a telegram 
from the seat of war appeared in the morning 
papers, stating that Captain W. had been 
killed before Lucknow on the fifteenth of 
November. The family solicitor applied for 
further information as to the date of Captain 
W.’s death, which Mrs. W. felt sure must 
have taken place on the fourteenth, and not 
on the fifleenth. But the date given in the 
telegram was confirmed at the War Office. 

\t this time a singular circumstance came 
35 
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to light. The solicitor chanced to mention 
the case toa lady, a friend of his, who, ac- 
cording to his account, had a tendency to see 
visions. Turning to her husband, she said : 

‘That must have been the same apparition 
I sawon the evening when we were speaking 
about India.”’ 

They were able to fix the date, by means 
of a receipt for an amount paid that day, as 
the fourteenth of November. The solicitor 
on this applied to the War Office again, say- 
ing that the friends of Captain W. were per- 
suaded there must be some mistake about 
the date. The officials stated, however, that 
there could be no mistake, since the death 
was referred to in two dispatches from Sir 
Colin Campbell, who, in both cases, gave 
the date as the fifteenth. In March, 1858, a 
letter arrived from a brother officer, giving 
an account of Captain W.’s death. This 
officer, who had been riding beside Captain 
W. when he was killed, stated that death oc- 
curred on the fourteenth of November. Fi- 
nally, though whether on the strength of 
this officer’s evidence, or through faith in the 
apparition’s truth to time, the date was al- 
tered to the fourteenth. 

It seems never to have occurred to any one 
to consider the difference between Indian and 
English time. Ifthe time of Captain W.’s 
death really coincided, as Mrs. W. then and 
thereafter firmly believed, with the time of 
her dream, then, unless she went to bed un- 
usually early, he was killed on the 15th of 
November, Indian time. Suppose, for in- 
stance, she had her dream at ten o’clock on 
the night of November 14th, then at that 
moment it was twenty-four minutes past 
three on the morning of November 15th at 
Lucknow. Supposing it was later, as the 
account suggests, then we may well suppose 
that daylight had already broken on the 
morning of the 15th at Lucknow, at the hour 
when Mrs. W. had her 1aidnight dream at 
Cambridge and her husband met with his 
death. 

One other narrative, before we consider 
the philosophical aspect of the multitudi- 
nous stories of this kind which are vouched 
for on good authority; and be it remem- 
bered, in passing, such stories as these can 
be unmistakably confirmed, and have fre- 
quently been so confirmed, independently 
of the veracity of the persons who assert that 
they saw the vision or experienced the im- 
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pression considered. The following story is 
related almost in the words of the Bishop of 
Carlisle, better known in former days at 
Cambridge as Dr. Harvey Goodwin, the 
eminent mathematician. 

A Cambridge student had arranged, some 
years ago, with a fellow student that they 
should meet together at Cambridge for the 
purpose of reading. A short time before 
going up to Cambridge, to keep his appoint- 
ment, one of them—from whom Dr. Good- 
win had the story—was in the south of Eng- 
land. Waking in the night, he saw, as he 
imagined, his friend sitting at the foot of 
his bed. He was surprised by the sight, the 
more so as his friend seemed to be dripping 
with water. He spoke, but the apparition 
shook its head, and presently disappeared. 
But the vision reappeared a few minutes 
after. Information was soon received that 
at about the time when the apparition was 
seen by the young student his friend had 
been drowned while bathing. 

It will be remembered that Lord Brough- 
am had an experience very similar to the 
one just related ; and there are other cases 
of the same kind, that is, cases in which an 
apparition of a distant friend, at or near the 
hour of death, has been seen by one to whom 
a promise had been made, the fulfillment of 
which had been prevented by death. 

It must be admitted that, as the Bishop of 
Carlisle has said, the evidence in regard to 
apparitions of this sort is such as would be 
regarded as decisive in any matter of inde- 
pendent scientific research. The @ posteriori 
evidence, in fact, considered alone would be 
regarded as conclusive ; it is only because 
of the strong @ priori unlikelihood, amount- 
ing with many to the impossibility, that 
such influences from a distance can be ex- 
erted, under any conditions, that the student 
of science finds the force of the evidence 
weakening, not indeed absolutely but rela- 
tively, until he is almost ready to reject it 
as worthless, simply because of the inex- 
plicable nature of the conclusion to which it 
points. This, however, no student of sci- 
ence—that is, of the known and the know- 
able—can honestly do. He must weigh the 
evidence in every case for what it is worth, 
quite independently, not only of prejudices, 
but also of preconceived opinions as to the 
possible and the impossible. 

After all, if a@ priori considerations are to 
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guide us, we must remember the antecedent 
improbability that stories of this sort should 
be invented or should suggest themselves, 
even to the most imaginative minds. We can 
understand the origin of ordinary ghost 
stories, both those suggested by illusion and 
those resulting from imposture; but those 
stories of influences apparently exerted on 
persons at a distance, when either life is 
passing away or the vital powers are in- 
tensely affected by emotion, are by no means 
such as would naturally suggest themselves 
either to the fanciful or the inventive. 

The coincidence explanation, which dis- 
poses fully of even the best-authenticated 
ghost and goblin stories, fails entirely in the 
presence of the phenomena we are consid- 
ering. Professor DeMorgan, a master of 
logic, long since pointed out its absurdity as 
thus applied. Among the multitudinous 
sights and sounds that, under favoring condi- 
tions, may be mistaken for apparitions and 
their utterances, a considerable number is 
bound to be strongly deceptive (the human 
mind being what it is), and there can not but 
be some that seem to escape all explanation. 
But the special characteristic of the influ- 
ences and appearances we are considering 
here is that they are so unusual as to con- 
vince the persons affected that something of 
a dreadful or most impressive nature has 
affected a dear friend or relative, and they 
are almost always, if not invariably, con- 
firmed by the event. 

If spectral appearances of the kind de- 
scribed were common, it might, of course, 
be justly reasoned that among such appear- 
ances some might be expected to correspond 
in time and circumstances (as in the case of 
the dripping specter of the drowning man) 
with the death of the particular relative or 
friend seen, or in whom (as in Mr. Wilson's 
case) the person affected is most specially 
interested. But this is not the case. These 
experiences are so exceptional as to excite 
special attention when they occur; while, 
whenever they do occur, an event of a special 
kind occurs to correspond, both as to time 
and person. This being the case, the argu- 
ment from coincidence, logically demon- 
strates causal, not casual connection. 

But, as I suggested at the outset, the trou- 
ble is, that we can not understand how there 
can be any causal association in these cases. 
Nothing as yet known to the student of sci- 
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ence enables him to explain how the an- 
guish of A. in one part of the earth can 
move B. to sympathetic anguish in another. 
Iam utterly unable to suggest any explana- 
tion. The theory of brain-waves suggested 
by the present editor of the Wineteenth Cent- 
ury several years ago, in reference to a story 
related by Tennyson about an apparition of 
the kind we are considering, is simply no 
explanation atall. Itis an attempt to ex- 
plain obscurum per obscurius. The only 
path to an explanation that seems worth 
trying is that on which Professor Barrett 
and others have attempted to advance in- 
quiry ; namely, as to the influence of mind 
on mind under test conditions. And unfor- 
tunately, while this path is infested by 
charlatanism and trickery, what has been 
thus far disclosed with more or less clear- 
ness in this direction has been of little 
promise. Like Sir Isaac Newton’s experi- 


ments on the action of gravity under test 
conditions, which gave evidence only as to 
the nature of the attractive force exerted by 
matter on matter, but in no sense explained 
how matter can act on matter instantly over 
vast distances, so these experiments on the 


action of mind on mind within the same 
room, though useful as indicating the nat- 
ure of this action, suggest no explanation 


/ 


whatsoever of the observed fact that mind 
can act on mind at a distance, and appar- 
ently in an instant of time. 

In fine, it appears to me that the evidence 
regarding the communication of impressions 
from mind to mind over great distances, in 
such sort that apparitions of distant per- 
sons dying or suffering seem to be seen by 
their friends or relatives, is too strong to 
be rejected by any conscientious student of 
facts. Science is no more justified in reject- 
ing this evidence merely because no explana- 
tion is available than astronomers would be 
justified in rejecting the observed fact that 
bodies influence other bodies from a dis- 
tance, merely because, as Newton himself 
admitted, no one can explain how matter 
can act where itis not. Some communica- 
tion there must be between sun and planet, 
between planet and satellite, and beyond 
each solar system between sun and sun and 
between galaxy and galaxy ; but no one has 
yet shown what that communication may 
be. In like manner, even the most cautious 
student of science may well believe that 
there may be some means of communication, 
under special conditions, between mind and 
mind at a distance, though no one may be 
able to explain how such communication is 
brought about. 
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By DUFFIELD OSBORNE. 


How often have I asked thee, dear, 
If thou didst love but me! 

How oft thy whisper in mine ear 
Hath answered tenderly ! 


And deftly I the truth can trace 
Which in that whisper lies, 
For I do ever see my face 
Deep pictured in thine eyes. 


* * 


* * 


Ah, me! a tale of broken vows 
Is ringing mournfully ; 

A bird that dwells among the boughs, 
Hath sung a song to me. 


‘ Think not,’’ he sang, ‘‘ her heart to win! 


Trust not her eyes! 


Beware ! 


For whosoever looks therein 
Beholds his likeness there.”’ 
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By EDWARD KING. 


ia 


- you were to unite,’’ said M. Charles 

Yriarte in one of his spirituel essays, 
‘‘in the same individual the profound sci- 
ence of Arago, the universality of Gothe, the 
humor and exquisitestyle of Heinrich Heine, 
the grace of Count D’Orsay, and the fortune 
of Baron Lina; if you were to bestow upon 
this fortunate mortal a cool head and perfect 
probity ; if you were, furthermore, to show 
that he fiad never taken part in political 
demonstrations, yet if his name were Durand 
or Legros, and he should apply for admission 
to the Union Club of Paris, not only would 
his pretensions. be repulsed, but they would 
be regarded as extremely audacious.”’ 

The Union Club of the great cosmopolitan 
capital is chief among all organizations of 
its kind in France, although it is by no means 
the most ancient. The oldest club, or cervc/e, 


in Paris is said to be that of the Régence, 


which dates only from the last century. The 
famous chess-player, La Bourdonnais, was 
the secretary of this club. Only one thing 
was known at the Régence—chess in all its 
forms andcombinations. There was no bet- 
ting ; the play was, as it is to-day in the 
Café de la Régence, forthe honor of the player. 
In the old days the chess-players of the Café 
now and then challenged those of the Club ; 
the two camps were carefully organized and 
matches of the highest importance were 
undertaken. The Régence Club had been 
obliged to separate from the Café by the de- 
molition of the old mansion at the angle of 
the Place du Palais Royal. ‘To-day it has a 
new and splendid home, and its sessions have 
an irresistible attraction for all amateurs of 
chess. 

As we shall see by the history of the Union 
Club, club life and most of the statutes 
in France are of English importation. The 
word ‘‘cercle,’’ however, which is more gen- 
erally used than ‘‘ club’’ to indicate a private 
organization of gentlemen for social purposes 
in France, requires a word of explanation. 
The English word club, now thoroughly nat- 
uralized in France, frequently signifies that 


the body of people to whom it is applied have 
a political aim ; cevcle means a combination 
of gentlemen purely for pleasure or business. 
In the old days, when assemblies were held 
at court, the ladies of honor were ranged ina 
circle round about the queen ; hence came the 
phrase, ‘‘ // y a cercle chez le roi,’’ or ‘‘ chezla 
reine.’’ Thecourtiers, who copied their sover- 
eigns as nearly as they dared to do, had only 
semi-circles in their salons ; the mistress of 
the house received standing on the hearth, and 
on either side of her were the personages of 
importance, grouping naturally into a semi- 
circle. The same usage is to-day preserved 
in England in court ceremonies, where the 
‘diplomatic circle’’ is constantly spoken of 
in the 7imes and other official journals. The 
cercle was so well known an institution in 
the time of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. that 
a very clever comedy was written by Poin- 
sinet, called ‘‘ Le Cercle ; ou, la Soirée a la 
Mode,” in which the ridiculous affectations 
of the society of courtiers and the hangers-on 
of the court were satirized without mercy. 
Poinsinet is remembered by this piece alone, 
which has won its place in the repertory of 
the Comédie Francaise. 

The Union Club was founded in 1828 by 
the Duke de Guiche, an old follower of the 
Dauphin, who had lived for some time in 
England, where he had been in service under 
the name of Captain de Grammont. When 
hecame back to France he was thoroughly im- 
bued with club notions ; he was especially 
pleased with the comfort that he had found 
in English clubs and the facility for play at 
cards that these institutions afforded. The 
duke thought, too, that a fashionable club 
might serve in those days, when democracy 
was beginning to pierce through the troubled 
surface of monarchy, as a rallying point for 
the French nobility, whose courage was 
gradually reviving ; and the result was that 
after many unsuccessful efforts a successful 
one resulted in the foundation, at the corner 
of the Rue de Grammont and the Boulevard 
des Italiens, of the Cercle de I’ Union, and 
there the aristocratic and fashionable club 
remained for thirty years. 
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Fortune did not give access to this club ; 
talent, even genius, counted for nothing. 
Men like Thiers, Berryer, Guizot, could only 
claim entrance as diplomats or statesmen. 
A count, however insignificant his talents 
might be, or the heir to a great historic 
name, if he were of Legitimist opinions, was 
received without question. Orleanists, how- 
ever good their lineage, might be and were 
sometimes blackballed. The descendants of 
marshals, generals, or other great dignitaries 
of the fallen First Empire sometimes en- 
countered opposition, but generally got in. 
However great the distinction of a provincial 
nobleman might be, he was rarely admitted ; 
the Faubourg St. Germain jealously guarded 
its gates. Here and there among the founders 
of the club were found Liberals, but the gen- 
eral tone of the organization was thoroughly 
Conservative. Here was an aristocracy within 
an aristocracy, a circle of great gentlemen, 
polite, rich, and powerful, who were willing 
enough to foster progress in material things, 
but cared little for it in politics. One of the 


principles in their constitution is so admira- 
bly phrased that it should be repeated here ; 
it is, ‘‘ The liberty of every individual ends 
where it compromises that of his neighbor.”’ 


The Union Club was the ‘‘glass of fash- 
ion’’ for a double reason. The Duke de 
Guiche was the brother-in-law of Count 
D’ Orsay, the legendary lion, who for ten years 
was the special adoration of Parisians, and 
who dictated the code of supreme elegance. 
Count’ D’Orsay was one of the strong men 
of the Union Club, and to his energetic work 
was due the adhesion of several hundred 
gentlemen of distinction. D’Orsay is fa- 
miliar enough to the readers of English lit- 
erature ; he will go down into history as the 
best type of modern dandyism. He was a 
tall, fair young man, with curly hair and oval 
face, bright eyes and a frank expression ; 
every one found him sympathetic, a quality 
that always wins high praise among the 
Latin races. Gentlemen of all classes copied 
his carriages, the color of his coats and 
trousers and cravats, his liveries, the shades 
of his gloves and shoulder knots, and al- 
though the imitators were closely upon his 
track, he always managed to be a little in 
advance of them. When he threw the reins 
to his groom and descended from his car- 
riage on the lawn in front of Tortoni’s the 
dandies of 1830 took off their hatsas in the 
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presence of a superior being. It is needless 
to say that so gifted a personage won the 
hearts of all kinds of tradesmen, and, like 
Sheridan, had comparatively small difficulty 
in prolonging his indebtedness. 

The time came, nevertheless, when the 
noble dandy of the Union Club found it neces- 
sary to retire from Paris for a time, and he 
betook himself to London, preceded by volu- 
minous letters of introduction and by a repu- 
tation that the joyous gentlemen beyond the 
Channel considered in no wise blemished. 
He was at once admitted to all the London 
clubs, thanks to the favor of his brother- 
in-law and to his own social qualities. His 
exquisite grace and his charm of manner 
aided him to repeat the experiment that 
he had so successfully undertaken in Paris. 
The London tradesmen bowed before him, 
as their Paris confreves had, and he soon 
lived a life of luxury, being the boon com- 
panion of the heir-apparent, and wanting 
for nothing that audacious credit could com- 
mand. But in course of time the tradesmen 
of England followed him up as the tradesmen 
of Paris had done, and it is recounted of him 
that one day, being caught in his private 
dressing-room by a tailor who raged, and 
said he would not leave till he had been paid 
his bill, Count D’ Orsay listened thoughtfully 
for a time, fixing his eyes upon a package 
that the irate tailor had deposited upon a 
chair. This package was enveloped in a 
coarse sort of canvas. 

‘‘Have you much of that stuff in your 
shop ?’’ said Count D’Orsay. 

‘‘What kind—that ugly canvas? If I 
wanted it I could to-morrow have enough to 
wrap up all the merchandise in the London 
docks.”’ 

‘* London docks !’’ said the count; ‘‘don’t 
talk nonsense. Come to me to-morrow at four 
o’clock and take my measure for a pair of 
trousers cut from this canvas.’’ 

In vain the taflor endeavored to dissuade 
the count, stating that the canvas was not 
suitable for a garment, and in a short time 
Count D’Orsay was supplied with the canvas 
trousers. 

At five o’clock one afternoon he climbed 
the vast staircase of Crockford’s, then one of 
the fashionable clubs of London, and the first 
person whom he met was Lord Chesterfield. 

‘‘Upon my word,” said the noble lord, 
‘* you have a singular garment there, some- 
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thing rare without doubt. Always the same 
original and charming D’Orsay !"’ 

The count received the compliment with 
some confusion. 

“It is perhaps not exactly elegant,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but it is very handy and fresh, and 
especially suited to riding on horseback.”’ 

In a few moments a group of dandies had 
surrounded the clever Frenchman, Lord 
Chesterfield in the main parlor was expatiat- 
ing on the originality of D’Orsay’s taste, 
and a few days afterward the tailor found 
himself overrun with orders for these canvas 
trousers. Lord Chesterfield himself ordered 
a dozen pairs. Count D’Orsay had accom- 
plished his purpose, and the delighted tailor 
came no more with his troublesome bill. 

On another occasion a carriage-maker who 
brought the count an elaborate memoran- 
dum of services rendered, sat down in the 
dressing-room of the mansion and declared 
that he would not leave until his bill was 
paid. Count D’Orsay was dressing and was 
anxious to go out; he rose without the 
slightest appearance of anxiety or confusion, 
took from his toilet table a pair of scissors, 
opened a wardrobe, slowly undid the dazzling 
uniform of a French general of the Empire, 
which had been his father’s, cut from it a 
button, and, turning toward the carriage- 
maker, held forth this precious souvenir. 
The carriage-maker, astonished, was inclined 
to resent what he thought was a practical 
joke. 

‘‘Do you think, villain,’’ said the count, 
in solemn tones, ‘‘that I could possibly 
leave in your hands such a precious article 
as this? Do you not see that to redeem it I 
shall be obliged sooner or later to pay any 
sum you ask?”’ 

The carriage-maker, astonished, forgot his 
indignation, took the button, departed, and 
was heard of no more. 

In those days, after the long wars had been 
a bit forgotten and the fashionable society 
of England and France was beginning to 
mingle once more, Anglomania was suc- 
cessfully introduced into France. Count 
D’ Orsay went back toward 1848, but was no 
longer the brilliant gentleman that had 
once dazzled Parisian eyes. Prince Louis 
Bonaparte, later to be the Emperor Napoleon 
III., who had known him in London, gave 
him a place in the Direction of the Fine 
Arts, but he languished in the oblivion into 
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which he had fallen, and died in 1849, near 
St. Germain, at the house of the Duchesse 
de Grammont, his sister, a lady celebrated 
for her grace and her wit. 

His only work had been the thorough in- 
troduction of English customs. This work 
had been greatly aided by the constant visits 
to the Union Club of members of the diplo- 
matic corps, most of whom were English in 
habit, if not in politics. All the ambassa- 
dors of England, from Lord Stuart down 
to Lord Cowley, were constant frequenters 
of the Union Club; Lord Granville, Nor- 
mandy, and others have left behind them 
the reputation of charming and cultivated 
gentlemen. A grandson of Sheridan was 
one of the most brilliant Englishmen of that 
generation, and was always prominent in 
any of the movements of the Union Club. 
The Duke de Mouchy, Talleyrand, the Gen- 
eral Sebastian, Admiral D’Avigny, and 
other celebrities were constant in their at- 
tendance at the club. It was also the ren- 
dezvous of all the Polish refugees of distinc- 
tion, and, in striking contrast to them, there 
was a brilliant delegation of Russians— 
Count Demidoff, Kisseleff Orloff. There 
were Spanish historians, always of aristo- 
cratic lineage, and there, too, of an evening 
might be seen M. de Morny, Lord Pembroke, 
the Duke of Luxembourg, the Marquis of 
Hertford, and that curious type of Russian 
chivalry and recklessness, Tchitchakoff. 
This Russian admiral, although he was rec- 
ognized as one of the bravest men of his 
time, had fallen into complete disgrace in 
Russia, because at the time of the retreat of 
the French troops from Moscow, the Em- 
peror Alexander had charged him with pre- 
venting the French Army from passing the 
Beresina. If this combination had succeeded 
not a soldier of the grande armée would have 
escaped Russian bullets ; Admiral Tchitcha- 
koff arrived nine hours behind time, and 
although he lived to be ninety-one years of 
age, he never dared to return to Russia be- 
cause of this little fault in punctuality. 

In 1857 the Union Club moved to the Boule- 
vard de la Madeleine. The apartments are 
extremely simple. On the first floor there 
is alarge parlor for play and for conversation, 
on the left a reading-room, on the righta 
long gallery for promenades, and overlook- 
ing the court a billiard-room. There are 
no marbles, no sumptuous articles of furni- 
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ture. On the second floor there is a library, 
reading-room, and two superb restaurant 
rooms. The club is the rendezvous from five 
to seven o’clock of scores of diplomats, aristo- 
cratic gentlemen of conservative politics, and 
a few literary and artistic celebrities. -It is 
the fashion for single gentlemen, and for 
those who are much in the social movement, 
to dine at the club after their return from a 
drive or aride inthe Bois. Their servants 
await them with their dressing-cases and 
their evening toilet, which is made in the 
cabinets at the topof the house. The cook- 
ery and the cellar are beyond all praise. The 
chef of the Union Club is always a celebrated 
master of his art in Paris. Among the serv- 
ants there are still some tottering old fel- 
lows who remember M. de Talleyrand, and 
who have poured out the white wine for M. de 
Metternich. Suppers are scarcely tolerated; 
they are thought to be beneath the dignity 
of the club. Card-playing is, as in all Pari- 
sian clubs, carried on until late hours. To- 
day the Russians and English are as numer- 
ous as the French in the Union Club; the 
Poles come next, and itis nota little odd 
that the representatives of three nations that 
have so many causes of quarrel should be 


so numerous ina foreign social organization. 
The club comprises five hundred permanent 
members, of whom two hundred and fifty are 
always French ; there are honorary members 
to the number of two hundred and fifty. The 
entrance fee is two hundred and fifty francs, 
and the annual subscription three hundred 


francs. Ambassadors and foreign ministers 
are admitted without vote; they simply 
have to show their credentials and to address 
a demand for admission to the officers of the 
club. 
ie 

Ir is not a long walk from the Boulevard 
de la Madeleine, where the Union Club main- 
tains its chastened splendor, to the Boule- 
vard des Capucines, upon which the Jockey 
Club has a palatial front. But the two 
spheres represented by the two clubs are as 
wide asunder as the poles. ‘‘The Union 
Club,’’ said M. Charles Yriarte, in his 
sprightly essay on that institution, ‘‘ consid- 
ered in its social relations, is a golden bar- 
rier which represents fairly well that of the 
throne hall in the palace of Vienna that 
opens only before the ambassadors of Conti- 
nental powers. The Jockey Club is a chain 
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to which each day a new link is added, and 
which will end by binding together all 
classes of society. The work will be long, 
for the chain is still quite short.’’ This was 
written twenty years ago, and the linking of 
all classes, which M. Yriarte ventured to 
prophesy, has not yet been accomplished. 
The Jockey Club, is really a ‘‘society for 
encouraging the amelioration of the equine 
race in France.’’ It borrowed its title from 
the famous Newmarket Club in England. 
Its first meetings were held in the old Tivoli 
Gardens. There, a certain Bryon had opened 
a pigeon-shooting establishment, where 
young gentlemen of the aristocracy used to 
meet in the long summer afternoons to 
quench their thirst in the pleasant shade, 
and to divert their minds with the slaughter 
of innocent pigeons. 

Bryon was an Englishman of enormous 
stature and of singular address in the use of 
firearms. He had come into France with 
the curious notion of establishing along the 
banks of rivers relays of Newfoundland dogs 
for the purpose of saving persons from 
drowning ; but finding that this was likely 
to be a precarious means of existence, he hit 
upon the notion of creating a society for en- 
couraging and bettering the equine race, as 
above mentioned. A company of gentlemen, 
among whom was the Duke of Orleans, met 
at Tivoli, and drew up a memorandum fora 
society, in which Lord Seymour, Count 
Demidoff, Charles Laffitte, the Prince de la 
Moskowa, and other financial and aristo- 
cratic celebrities of the moment were mem- 
bers. Horse-racing had been imported into 
France about 1810, but little progress had 
been made in the sport because so little at- 
tention was paid to the breeding of race- 
horses. The new club devoted itself espe- 
cially to establishing good race-courses, and 
gave preference to pure-blooded English 
horses rather than to Arab steeds, which had 
been the fashion in times past. Prizes had 
been instituted for creating competition 
among the breeders, and in 1833 the first 
horse-race took place at Chantilly. Prince 
Labanoff, a Russian gentleman of distinction 
and of large fortune, had there established a 
country seat. The fashion was to hunt in 
the forest and to meet for breakfast in the old 
hotel of the Grand Cerf. There, in process 
of time, ‘‘ pools’’ were organized, and in 
1834 the race became popular. Count Demi- 
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doff, Lord Seymour, and the Prince de la 
Moskowa each gave a handsome prize. 

Courses, as races are called in France, were 
definitely founded and for the last fifty years 
have been a prominent feature of French dis- 
sipation. But racing tracks were at first quite 
unknown. Many noted races took place in 
the alleys of the Bois de Boulogne. When 
the society with the long name was well es- 
tablished, the members founded as a second 
and happy thought the club itself, and the 
first site chosen for the residence was at the 
corner of the Boulevard des Italiens and the 
Rue du Helder. There Lord Seymour was 
made president of the new club, and there 
the gay gentlemen of fortune scandalized the 
town by their abundant libations and phe- 
nomenal gayety. ‘‘ They kept up,’’ says M. 
Yriarte, ‘‘a kind of endless Decameron,”’ 
The most wonderful eccentricities were in- 
vented by the members to drive away the 
ennui that too much luxury brought in its 
train. So many follies were committed by 
the Jockey Club that the students in the Lat- 
in Quarter satirized them and their organi- 
zation by founding parodies on it. Thus, 
the ‘‘ Pure Bloods’’ and the ‘‘ Indefatiga- 
bles’’ were, in a certain measure, carica- 
tures of the Jockey, much to the disgust of 
the fashionable gentlemen. 

Lord Seymour’s name was the synonym 
for eccentricity in Paris from 1830 to 1839. 
This noble specimen of the English aristoc- 
- racy was born in Paris, and at the period of 
his greatest follies had never been in Eng- 
land. He served, it is said, as the original 
of ‘‘Prince Rodolphe”’ in Eugene Sue’s curi- 
ous novel called ‘‘ The Mysteries of Paris.’’ 
He was a handsome fellow, sturdy in the 
pursuit of his pleasures, a brilliant swords- 
man, an excellent boxer, and possessed of a 
quality that did not injure him in the eyes 
of the common people, the premier savate 
ofhistime. The sava/e is the art of boxing 
with the feet, and when well understood is 
quite as good a method of offensive or defen- 
sive warfare as the science of boxing. Gen- 
erous to a fault, an excellent conversation- 
alist, chivalrous in his intercourse with 
womankind, elegant in deportment and 
dress, Lord Seymour was for a long time the 
idol of the Parisians. He avowed that he re- 
mained in Paris because he admired its 
gayety, its esprit, its luxury, its pictures, 
statues, and books. His apartment in the 
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Rue Taitbout was a veritable museum, and 
one of the most curious shelves in this 
museum was filled with the cups and vases 
that Lord Seymour had gained in famous 
horse-races. 

In carnival time his eccentricities were too 
numerous to mention. During five or six 
years his exploits from the beginning to the 
end of carnival were the theme of universal 
conversation. He had a kind of general 
staff recruited among all the gay bucks of 
the period, and when he and his fellows 
drove down the boulevards in an immense 
chariot drawn by six horses and preceded 
by buglers and drummers, the whole town 
laughed. If anything droll or mischievous 
took place at a carnival ball, it was at once 
attributed to Lord Seymour. Sometimes he 
scattered money by handfuls among the 
promenaders. Nowand then he appeared in 
disguise or in travesty. It is related of a 
certain Labattu, a very rich young French- 
man, that he became jealous of Lord Sey- 
mour’s vogue with the Parisians, and de- 
termined to outdo him. So, on one of the 
carnival days, he appeared upon the street 
with a throng of followers, all dressed in fan- 
tastic costumes of the Middie Ages, and 
heralded by rich music. Pages threw to 
right and left sweetmeats and money, and 
Labattu was congratulating himself that he 
had thoroughly crushed Lord Seymour, when 
he was amazed and discomfited by the shout 
that arose from all sides, ‘‘ Vive Seymour.”’ 
The spectators could not believe that any 
one else could undertake such a pageant, 
and attributed to their favorite Englishman 
all the extravagance of their fellow-country- 
man. Labattu was so annoyed at this lack 
of success that shortly afterward he retired 
to a retreat on the banks of Lake Como, and 
died in obscurity. 

The Jockey Club meantime grew so rapid- 
ly in numbers that it was compelled to seek 
new quarters, which it found at the corner 
of the Boulevard Montmartre and the Rue 
Drouot, where one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs were spent in furnishing the 
new abode. At this period the Comte d’Or- 
say, who was still in the epoch of his 
greatest splendor, Yakonleff, a Russian, who 
had an income of five millions of francs 
yearly, the Rothschilds, Pourtales, the 
Count de Flakaut, Eugene Sue, the Prince 
de Chimay, and a host of distinguished 
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Austrians, Roumanians, Germans, English- 
men, and Frenchmen joined the club. 
M. de Morny was in those days a bril- 
liant young officer just back from Africa. 
He was one of the leading spirits of the 
Jockey Club long before there was any 
thought of the possibility for him of a ca- 
reer so important as that which he had 
under the Second Empire. 

Among the eccentrics of that time was M. 
de Chateau Villard, the author of a famous 
dueling code, one of the last of the grands 
seigneurs of France, and a roysterer such as 
has seldom been seen in our generation. 
M. de Chateau Villard and Charles Laffitte 
were celebrated in the annals of the club for 
many years because they once played a game 
of billiards mounted on ponies in the great 
billiard hall of the club. 

So long as the Jockey Club remained in 
its second home its members were devotees 
of the opera, which was nearly in the Rue 
Lefeletier. The fashion was for members to 
dine at the club and pass the remainder of 
the evening at the opera, coming back to 
the club for the supper and for the eccentri- 
cities too numerous to mention. In those 


days Pierre Veron was director at the opera ; 


Fanny Elssler was chief danseuse, and such 
old-fashioned operas as the ‘‘ Tempest,”’ 
‘*Gustave,’’ the ‘‘ Pirates’ Island,’’ and the 
‘‘Diable Boiteux’’ were the admiration of 
the town. 

In 1856 the Jockey Club united with an- 
other social organization familiarly known 
as the Cercle des Moutards, and which had 
a handsome home in the Rue Royale. This 
club was composed of young gentlemen of 
the Faubourg St. Germain; and in process 
of time, after many changes of location, the 
united clubs took up their abode in their 
present magnificent quarters at the corner 
of the Boulevard des Capucines and the Rue 
Scribe. Here they have a fine vestibule 
always filled with wvalets de pied awaiting 
the departure or arrival of their masters. 
The staircase is monumental, and before the 
Franco-German War there was a little red 
velvet niche in this staircase in which was 
installed Isabelle, the bouquet-seller of the 
club. Isabelle was making a handsome for- 
tune, when some prying member discovered 
that she had left her mother in comparative 
misery, and she was forthwith deprived of 
her privileges. 
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One of the rules of the club is that no 
stranger can cross the threshold of the club 
proper. There are one or two parlors open- 
ing from the staircase which are considered 
as outside the club’s domain, and where 
strangers may wait while they send in their 
names. Another odd feature of the club is 
a long gallery decorated with two hundred 
and fifty portraits of members of the club. 
Some of these pictures are veritable carica- 
tures, and excite much hilarity on the part 
of those who are fortunate enough to see 
them. The card-rooms are, like those of all 
the Parisian clubs, magnificent, and are 
open all night. The great oval sa/on of the 
club is known in the jargon of the members 
as the Camp de Chélons. It reminds one of 
some of the most splendid rooms at Ver- 
sailles; and in this chamber the military 
element is always most conspicuous. No 
minister of war has yet been brave enough 
to fulmindte against card-playing by officers 
attached to the Paris garrison or passing 
through the capital, and the card-table is a 
refuge for the officer who has little to do ex- 
cept to look forward through a long vista of 
years to his far-off promotion. The billiard- 
halls and the betting-rooms are all magnifi- 
cently decorated. In this room is a picture 
of the famous horse that once belonged to 
M. Bowes, at one time the director of the 
Variétés Theatre. This horse, whose name 
was ‘‘ West Australian,’’ was sold by M. 
Bowes for the modest price of one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand francs, with this 
singular reserve: ‘‘ The former owner ofthis 
horse shall always receive fifteen thousand 
francs on every new bet won by the horse.”’ 
This shrewd condition brought into M. 
Bowes’ pocket thirty thousand francs in the 
racing season of 1884. In the betting-room 
is kept the celebrated betting book, each 
leaf of which is numbered and countersigned. 
This sacred register contains the record of 
some of the most remarkable follies of this 
century. All kinds of bets are here regis- 
tered, as for instance: ‘‘ Such horse has more 
bottom than such another horse ;’’ ‘‘ Mlle. 
X. . . . is so many more years older 
Ghen Bie VY. . . w »” 8. 

The dining-rooms are decorated with many 
remarkable paintings, and it issaid that those 
members who wish to dine on a given even- 
ing are obliged to come to the club and put 
down their names as early as nine o’clock in 
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the morning, so great is the crowd. From 
dawn until noon the parlors of the Jockey 
Club are comparatively deserted, but from 
then until midnight all the vveurs of Paris 
pass through the club. The Jockey has 
very large resources which it gets, first, from 
its membership, and next from the hand- 
some gifts bestowed upon it at various 
times, notably by the Emperor Napoleon 
III. To-day its prizes are largely increased 
by the enormous sums offered by the railway 
companies, who realize how greatly the at- 
traction of horse-racing increases travel. In 
the single year of 1863 the ‘‘ Society of 
Encouragement ’’ distributed four hundred 
and twenty-three thousand nine hundred 
francs in prizes. The city of Paris gave 


to the society the concession for fifty 
years of the great field in the Bois de 
Boulogne, known as the Hippodrome of 
Longchamps, on condition that the soci- 
ety should there build the necessary struct- 
ures ; and on these buildings the society 
spent half a million francs. 


III. 


NExT in order, in the estimation of the 
Parisians, comes the Cercle Agricole, famil- 
iarly known as the Pommes de Terre. Each 
club has a collective sobriquet by which it is 
characterized, particularly by its enemies or 
opponents. Thus the celebrated club in the 
Place Vendome, the Union Artistique, the 
chief of all the literary and artistic clubs of 
the capital, is called the ‘‘ Mirlitons.’’ The 
club in the Rue Volney, properly the Cercie 
Artistique et Littéraire, is known as the 
‘Muddy Feet.”” The Cercle Agricole is 
eminently aristocratic, and has Legitimist 
tendencies. During the first days of Louis 
Philippe’s reign there was but a single fam- 
ily devoted to the interests of the Orleans 
dynasty represented in the Cercle Agricole. 

‘Tt is,’ said M. Yriarte, writing of it in 
1864, ‘‘a great sa/on, an important epitome 
of social Paris; you must study it if you 
wish to understand the composition of soci- 
ety at the presenttime.’’ It used to have its 
home in the old Hétel de Nesle, which was 
given by Louis XV. tothe beautiful widow 
of the Marquis de la Tournell, for whom he 
had created the Duchy of Chateauraux, 
‘‘considering,’’ said the letters-patent of 
nobility, ‘‘ that this well-beloved cousin is 
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much attached to the queen our dear com- 
panion, and that she joins to these advan- 
tages all the virtues and most excellent qual- 
ities of heart.’’ The Duchess of Chateauraux 
is distinguished in French history by the 
fact that she successfully resisted the king’s 
efforts to corrupt her morals. 

The club was founded in 1833 by some 
gentlemen, who, in those days, had already 
begun to fear foreign competition in agricul- 
ture, and who had conceived the idea of a cen- 
tral agricultural committee, around which 
should be grouped committees scattered 
throughout France ; there were to be agri- 
cultural professorships held by competent 
specialists, and, in process of time, this 
central committee became the Legitimist 
Club already mentioned, and the Duke of 
Montmorency was the first President. 

It was not until 1836 that the society be- 
came a veritable club for play and for social 
reunion. Some of the most celebrated whist 
parties of Paris have been held within the 
walls of the old Hétel de Nesle. The great 
whist players of that generation were M. de 
la Tour du Pin, the English banker Hope, 
the Comte de Chavagnac, and the Baron 
Niviére. M. Berryer, the famous lawyer, 
was one of the prominent members of the 
club. A Legitimist, who had allowed him- 
self to be made peer of France by Louis 
Philippe, was blackballed. Among the 
eleven hundred names upon the list of the 
club may be found those of nearly all the 
statesmen prominent in affairs under the 
Restoration and during the reign of Charles 
X.; two-thirds of these families have been 
broken up and are now represented by men 
of no political distinction. 

Count Beugnot was one of the most inter- 
esting men who ever joined the Cercle Agr?- 
cole, ‘‘ Count Beugnot’s Memoirs ’’ were pub- 
lished some ten years ago, and contained 
most curious revelations concerning Napo- 
leon I., M. de Talleyrand, and other distin- 
guished men of the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Beugnot was the man who wrote the 
celebrated proclamation for the advent of 
Charles X. in which he used the phrase: 
‘‘There is nothing changed in France ; there 
is only one Frenchman the more.’’ This 
proclamation cost M. Beugnota whole day's 
labor, Talleyrand sending him back to rewrite 
it seven or eight times before the phraseolo- 
gy suited the celebrated diplomat. Another 
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noted member was M. du Bouglainval, one 
of the most noted collectors of histime. He 
left to one of his friends a heritage of five 
millions, and a picture-gallery that has not 
yet been broken up ; it contains some of the 
finest of modern paintings, among them some 
by Prud’hon and by Ingres. 

The banker William Hope was one of the 
celebrities of Paris from 1830 to 1848, and he 
did much to give the club the flavor of orig- 
inality. He was eminently successful finan- 
cially in Paris, and built near the Invalides 
a mansion that cost him, exclusive of the 
furnishing, seven million five hundred thou- 
sand francs. He insured this mansion for 
four millions of francs, but the insurance 
company declined to insure the objects of 
art because Mr. Hope placed such fantastic 
values upon them. Hope’s dinners were 
long the despair of all the wealthy Parisians ; 
they could not equal them. He had in his 
mansion three dining-rooms, the first mag- 
nificently furnished for six people, the sec- 
ond in solid mahogany for twenty-five per- 
sons, and the third, a dazzling banquet- 
room, which could contain two hundred 
guests. The banker had a very high opin- 


ion of the talents of Diaz, and confided to 


that illustrious artist the decoration of the 
great banqueting hall, one of the chef d’ceu- 
vres of Diaz’s brush. Set into the panels of 
this princely hall were canvases of Rubens, 
Jordaens, and of the Dolci. 

Mr. Hope’s gallantry was proverbial. 
During a very cold week in a blustering 
January he had invited a lady to dinner for 
the next day, and during the conversation 
the subject of violets was mentioned ; the 
lady was passionately fond of this modest 
flower. Mr. Hope immediately sent cour- 
iers on horseback—this was before the days 
of railways and telegraphs—to all the south- 
ern towns that could be reached within 
twenty-four hours, and the next evening the 
table and the dining-room were heaped with 
violets at a cost of many thousands of francs. 
Mr. Hope’s country residence near Saint 
Germain cost two and one-half millions of 
francs, and was sold when his estate was 
liquidated, after his death, for less than 
eighty thousand francs. For the mansion 
in Paris no purchaser could be found at any 
price representing the real value ; Baron Seil- 
liére finally bought in the property, which 
had cost nearly eight millions, for one mil- 
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lion two hundred thousand and fifty francs, 
the bid of fifty francs over his opponent giv- 
ing him this magnificent home. Among the 
papers of Mr. Hope was found a plumber’s 
bill amounting to one million seven hundred 
thousand francs. 

When the Revolution of 1848 came Mr. 
Hope was thoroughly frightened, and imag- 
ined that his treasures were to be plundered; 
so he packed them off to England; but 
when he found that property was respected 
he brought many of them back. He had, 
however, a brick furnace built in one of the 
cellars, and much of his silver plate melted 
up, then taken to the mint and coined into 
five-franc pieces, which at that time were at 
a high premium, and the wagons of the 
bank brought back to the mansion seven 
hundred thousand francs in silver pieces, 
stamped with the effigy of the new Repub- 
lic. 

Another of the originals who long devoted 
much of his time to the Cercle Agricole was 
the Commander José Joachim da Gama Ma- 
chado, counselor of the Legation of Portu- 
gal at Paris, and member of a goodly num- 
ber of learned societies. He was specially 
devoted to birds, and in his splendid home 
on the Quai Voltaire he had assembled nearly 
every kind of winged creature in the world. 
He was one of the earliest members of the 
Society for the Protection of Animals from 
Cruelty, and in his will, which contained no 
less than seventy-one codicils, he made the 
most extravagant provisions for his winged 
favorites. 

The lectures at the Cercle Agricole were 
long celebrated ; for more than thirty years 
they took place during four months of the 
year, and by the most illustrious professors, 
men like Michel Chevalier, Walewski, Du- 
mas, the eminent chemist, M. Coste, who 
was the creator of pisciculture in France, 
M. Leruce de Lavergne, Champollion, Geof- 
froy Saint Hilaire, and a host of eminent 
physiologists, among them Constantine 
James, the co-laborer and friend of Magendie, 
who contributed greatly to the cause of sci- 
ence and to the progress of agriculture, not 
only in France but in Europe. To-day the 
Agricole has a splendid abode on the Boule- 
vard Saint Germain, and the only modern 
additions to it are the fencing-room and the 
occasional soirées, to which ladies are ad- 
mitted. 
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At the corner of the Rue Boissy d’ Anglas 
and the Place de la Concorde, in an exquisite 
leafy garden, better suited for a university 
than for a club, is located the old Cercle des 
Champs Elysées, known under the Second 
Empire as the Imperial Club, once of high 
rank in the political world, but now chiefly 
devoted to finance and to its cousin, gam- 
bling. Here, tor the few years after the fall 
of the Empire, one could see many grim old 
gentlemen of the Napoleonic type seated, af- 
ter four o’clock of a pleasant afternoon, either 
in summer or the late autumn, and some- 
times in winter, scowling upon the demo- 
cratic throng that passed by them through 
the fashionable avenues leading toward the 
Rond-Point and the Arch, and now and then 
democracy had a political manifestation in 
front of this terrace. To-day the club is 
heard of intthe newspapers only when some 
unfortunate being, who finds himself posted 
for inability to fulfill his engagements, cuts 
his windpipe or blows out what he is pleased 
to call his brains. The suicide of a young 
Italian gentleman, who had been very un- 
fortunate at cards, took place in this club 


last year, and was the subject of much com- 


ment. The irony of destiny was illustrated 
by the trivial incident that led to this sui- 
cide. The unhappy young man hesitated, 
for fear of disclosing his plight, to borrow a 
few francs from a companion, and walked to 
the rendezvous that he had made with a 
friend, who was to give him the money to 
tide him over his difficulty. The streets 
were crowded; after he had secured the 
money and arranged everything satisfac- 
torily, he hastened back to the club; but 
because of certain delays he arrived only to 
find the fatal paper posted on the mirror in 
the anteroom, and, his pride and his con- 
science giving way at once, he took the sole 
refuge that he saw open, that of self-mur- 
der! A rapidly rolling cab might have saved 
him. 

The leading financiers, Sonbegrau, the 
Sterns, the Camondos, and others, come and 
go through this club, but it is scarcely 
necessary to say that they do not devote 
much attention to cards. Within this man- 
sion the Duke of Wellington lived during 
the occupation of Paris by the Allies, and 
there the famous A/manach des Gourmands 
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was written. The club has upon its lists no 
less than five kings of European countries, 
and marshals of France, generals and 
princes, grand dukes, and other aristocrats 
in large numbers. 

Another well-known club of aristocratic 
tendencies existed in the Rue Royale until 
last year. The Rothschilds, the Duke de 
Gramont, the Prince de Sagan, and other 
noted people were members. Consequently, 
when it was discovered that a servant had 
been arrested on the charge of cheating in 
the card-room, and that there was in the in- 
dictment a further charge of connivance be- 
tween the members and the servants, the 
scandal was great. The club was immedi- 
ately dissolved, and a new. one called the 
New Club, which took for its site the splen- 
did building at the angle of the Place de la 
Concorde and the Rue Royale, was formed 
on the ruins of the old one. This Rue Roy- 
ale Club was nick-named the Jockey Junior, 
or the Cercle des Moutards. 

V. 

THE literary and artistic clubs are natu- 
tally the most interesting ; nearly all of them 
have charming homes upon which money 
has been lavishly expended. A person of 
quiet and moderate tastes might frequent 
them for years without ever being disturbed 
by the spectacle of the passionate and reck- 
less gambling that goes on in their card- 
rooms ; indeed, in some of these literary 
clubs there is a proviso that certain classes 
of members shall not enter the card-rooms ; 
that is to say, they must pay an additional 
fee in order to enter them. Some of these 
clubs have beautiful gardens created on sites 
that could not be paid for by covering the 
ground with golden napoleons. The rentals 
are enormous ; but the membership is very 
numerous, the fees are high, and the profits 
from the card-playing are tremendous. Each 
club has an adroit manager for the business 
or gambling department, but the public sees 
only the literary and artistic side, and is 
pleased at the idea of coming readily into 
contact at the occasional meetings, exhibi- 
tions, theatrical entertainments in these 
clubs, with the successful novelists, actors, 
singers, painters, sculptors of the day. 

The Union Artistique, known as the 
‘‘ Mirlitons,”’ as we have already mentioned, 
is the chief and the prototype of these clubs. 
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It has a splendid suite of apartments in the 
Place Vendéme, and its exhibitions of pict- 
ures give the note of the artistic sentiment 
of each year; its musical nights or ‘‘smok- 
ing concerts,’’ as they would be called in 
England, are also very entertaining. From 
time to time the Mirlitons give a theatrical 
entertainment, all the materials for which 
are supplied by members of the club ; pretty 
actresses are called in to help interpret the 
plays, some of which subsequently find their 
way on to the boards of the leading theaters. 

To be a member of the Union Artistique 
is a kind of artistic distinction in Paris. 
‘‘The Union,’’ says a writer who has care- 
fully described it, ‘‘ is no longera club ; it is 
an institution : it does its best to keep the 
public interested in matters of art and litera- 
ture, and to convince that public that these 
are the superior things, better worth atten- 
tion than finance and horse-racing.’’ Some- 
times rich private collectors lend their col- 
lections to this and other artistic clubs for 
the benefit of the members and those whom 
they choose to invite. In this club, mem- 
bers of the committee alone can vote ; one 
blackball in five suffices for the exclusion of 
a candidate. The club is now very rich, 
and counts among its members the Emperor 
of Brazil, the Prince of Wales, all the Roth- 
schilds, the Count de Fitz James, the Mar- 
quis de Montalembert, the Duke de Char- 
tres, Meissonier, Bonnat, Gér6éme, Carolus, 
Durant, Détaille, and all the well-known 
novelists, dramatists, journalists, and au- 
thors of nearly every shade. The ‘‘ winter 
concerts’’ are especially interesting ; they 
are rather exclusive, and to the dramatic 
soirées in winter only members and their 
families are admitted. 

A near neighbor of this celebrated Union 
Artistique is the Cercle de la Rue Votney, 
which is to the Mirlitons what the Odéon is 
to the Francais. It has a fine picture gal- 
lery, an exquisite garden, a noble library, 
a good theater, splendid dining and card- 
rooms, and its exhibitions are as well fre- 
quented as those of its prototype. The 
Beaux Arts on the Place de l’Opéra, and the 
Cercle Artistique de la Seine in the Chaussée 
d’Antin, are literary clubs of second rank, 
both of which have extensive card-rooms 
attached to them ; but their membership is 
eminently respectable, and their exhibitions 
are very interesting. 
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A curious and select club is the Cercle 
Saint Simon, which has a modest home in 
the street of the same name. There lectures 
are given once a fortnight by men like Re- 
nan and Taine, and there these demi-gods of 
literature meet from time to time to discuss 
the questions that interest them. 

The Cercle des Artistes Dramatiques in 
the Rue de Provence brings together most 
actors of distinction. Men like Horace Ver- 
net, Corot, Alexandre Dumas, fils, Henry 
Murger, Daubigny, Jerome, and Hamon owe 
much of their progress toward fame to the 
meetings at this club and to the stories con- 
cerning those meetings that came before the 
public. 

It is noteworthy that, with the exception 
of the old Union Club, none of those clubs 
that hold high rank in Paris are specially 
devoted to politics. In this respect the dif- 
ference between London and Paris is very 
great. The word ‘‘club,’’ as applied to 
politics in France, has an entirely different 
signification to that given to social, literary, 
artistic, or aristocratic organizations. The 
early clubs of the Revolution that held their 
meetings in the churches, and whose ora- 
tors did so much to bring about the break- 
up of the old society in France, were noth- 
ing more nor less than popular assemblies, 
swayed by the passion of their speakers, and 
capable of any folly that those speakers 
might suggest. 

The Commune of 1871 brought these clubs 
to life again, and with few modifications, 
because free speech had been comparatively 
unknown in France during the fifty or sixty 
years when it was becoming general else- 
where in Europe. M. Maxime du Camp, of 
the Académie, has left on record his impres- 
sions of these clubs—the ‘‘ Red Clubs,’’ he 
calls them—as they existed during the great 
insurrection. There is scarcely an absurdity 
in politics, religion, finance, or economy, 
the adoption of which these clubs did not 
counsel. That American readers may un- 
derstand them, they may be compared to 
the early reconstruction conventions in the 
Southern States after the Civil War, when 
the negro was beginning to try his ’prentice 
hand at parliamentary form. The vaporings 
of the club orators in France are as ridicu- 
lous as those of the liberated slave, and often 
have less practical importance. 

Of respectable and influential political 
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clubs in Paris there are only three or four, 
the Cercle de l’ Opéra, which meets in the 
old home of the Café Riche, in the Rue Le 
Peletier, the Cercle Républicain in the Rue 
Vivienne, and the Society of Political Econ- 
omy, now more than forty years old ; but 
this is little else than a monthly dinner, 
where men like Leon Say, Leroy-Beaulieu, 
and other economists meet for conversation. 
VI. 

From time to time the police of Paris show 
great energy in their inspection of the big 
and little clubs of the capital. Now and 
then a fashionable club finds its privileges 
taken away from it, simply because the play 
has been too high, the scandals great, the 
suicides toonumerous. A single intimation 
from the Commissary of Police of the Quar- 
ter is enough for the wise, who know that 
authority does not joke in France. The 
State taxes these organizations very heavily, 
taking twenty per cent. of their total sub- 
scription and entrance fees ; and this in the 
case of a club like the Jockey, which charges 
more than one thousand francs entrance, and 
four hundred and fifty francs annual sub- 
scription, amounts to a pretty sum. 

In every great club there are two distinct 
elements—the men who make a profession 
almost of play, who either live by it or 
who risk their fortunes and their honor 
upon it for the sake of excitement or gain ; 
and the regular, steady-going members, 
who never enter the card-rooms, and rarely 
meet the gamblers. Their hours and en- 
gagements are different; dinner at the 
fashionable clubs brings out the gamblers; 
at breakfast they are not so often seen. 
The card-rooms are usually furnished with 
much luxury; with paintings by artists of 
distinction, and play goes on uninterrupt- 
edly all night. Sometimes the belated 
passer on the boulevards, or he who has 
windows overlooking the club gardens, will 
hear fierce outcries : ‘‘ Vingt mille, une fois / 
Vingt mille, deux fois! Vingt mille, trots 
fois /’’ followed by ejaculations of triumph 
or despair, but these are the only echoes 
from the gambling rooms. The non-gam- 
bling members of the club know that the 
cards pay for the excellent club breakfasts 
and dinners given at cost price ; for the splen- 
did parlors and smoking-rooms; for the provi- 
sion of books and illustrated journals, and 
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for the handsome entertainments. Mr. Rich- 
ard Whiteing, in his clever book on “ Living 
Paris,’’ tells us that in 1881, of sixty-two 
clubs there were ten where there was no play, 
a dozen where the play was reasonable and 
honest, and about as many more where high 
play necessitated certain guarantees, leaving 
all the rest as mere gambling hells, in spite 
of their fine-sounding names. ‘‘ There are,’’ 
says Mr. Whiteing, ‘‘ two distinct classes of 
players—those who live to play and those 
who play to live. The last are the most 
curious, as the most finished types of the 
men-about-town of club life. They have their 
scale of expenditure adjusted to a sou, and 
reasonable or lavish as the case may be ; and 
they play to cover the day’s needs, and no 
more, exhibiting wonderful self-command in 
bearing ill luck and in resisting the tempta- 
tions of good luck.’’ They play ‘for an aver- 
age,’’ and as often as not the year's end shows 
a close balance between income and expen- 
diture. 

Among the most noted gambling clubs 
on the central boulevards is the Cercle de 
la Presse on the Boulevard de Capucines. 
This has one enormous gambling hall sev- 
enty feet long, thirty feet high, and very 
wide, and resplendent with renaissance gild- 
ing, tapestries, and stained glass. 

The Washington Club, of American origin, 
has a luxurious home on the Placede l’Opéra, 
and there the play has in times past been 
very high. 

Each club has its comical or tragical char- 
acters among the gamblers, men who to-day 
are rolling in wealth and who spend thou- 
sands of francs upon a supper or an orgy, 
and who to-morrow borrow five francs from 
one of the guests who was at their supper ; 
men who long ago outlived their reputations, 
who are never ‘quite at ease until they are 
within the sacred precincts of their chosen 
club ; men who do not see the sun set so 
often as they see it rise, who do not go upon 
the street until the gas is lighted, whose 
breakfast is at four ; whose dinner is a cigar, 
and whose suppers at four in the morning 
are their principal meals. 

Perhaps the sporting clubs, which are 
quite numerous, might be classed among 
the gambling organizations. One or two of 
them are aristocratic, especially Le Sport- 
ing, founded by people tired of waiting for 
admission to the Jockey. By the way, the 
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waits for admission to some of the clubs are 
as tremendous as they are in England. 
From four to six years is the term allotted at 
many of the clubs ; and in one or two there 
is no chance for admission until a member 
dies, and then his place is fought for almost 
like a place in the Académie Frangaise. The 
hunting, boating, yachting, Alpine, and 
fencing clubs do not differ very much from 
those of other cities. Of financial, commer- 
cial and industrial clubs, perhaps the Grand 
Cercle, known by the rather rude name of 
the ‘‘Blockheads,” and the ‘Cercle des 
Chemins de Fer,’’ are the best. The English 
and American residents of Paris have made 
various efforts to establish a club with all 
the English appointments, and have finally 
succeeded in the case of the New Club on 
the Place de la Madeleine, which exchanges 
the privilege of traveling membership with 
some of the very best clubs of London. 

Paris being the home of good cookery, it is 
natural that gastronomy should play an im- 
portant vdé/e in all the clubs ; phenomenally 
good breakfasts and dinners are given at 
prices that seem incredibly small when com- 
pared with the restaurant tariffs ; even the ar- 
istocratic Union charges but seven francs for 
its dinner, although the wines consumed by 
the members are not included in this price. 
The ordinary mid-day breakfast costs from 
three to five francs, according to the rank of 
the club, and many hundreds of journalists, 
artists, authors, actors, and business men 
never lunch elsewhere than at the club. 

It is a kind of center for meeting and dis- 
cussion, as there is no ‘‘down-town’”’ or 
“city’’ in Paris, and no especial center. The 
clubs are not deserted in mid-day as they are 
in New York and in some European cities. 

In all the clubs the most formal and com- 
plete politeness prevails. Men who are 
diametrically opposed to each other in 
methods of thought, or in business, or in 
journalism, who intrigue against each other 
freely outside the club, are studiously civil, 
and sometimes almost cordial to each other. 
The dining-rooms are usually elaborately 
decorated ; some of them are quite palatial. 
The servants are always in rich liveries. 
The system of fourboires is unknown, unless 
a member wishes to make a present at some 
epoch of the year to his favorite servant, and 
all the vexations and pettinesses of restau- 
rant service are banished. 


VII. 


Ciuss which have no local habitation 
but which confine themselves to occasional 
meetings at dinner are very numerous in 
Paris ; they are also extremely curious and 
original, and show that the Parisian who is 
most staid in appearance, most serious in 
the pursuit of his profession, most devoted 
to art or to literature, has, underlying his 
character, that waggery and drollery that 
seem inseparable from the Gaul’s tempera- 
ment. 

The literary and artistic guild of course 
takes a very prominent part in these festi- 
vals ; there is probably more public frater- 
nizing among these people in Paris than in 
any other great capital. There is also more 
envy and jealousy manifest in these pro- 
fessions among the Parisians than elsewhere; 
but there is a magic in the cup of coffee and 
the after-dinner cigar that makes people, 
who are striving desperately against each 
other for the greater part of each month, 
willing to indulge in a little social inter- 
course, provided it be not too intimate, once 
a month or several times a year. 

The dining club of the Society of the 
People of Letters is one of the most inter- 
esting in the capital. This society is very 
powerful ; it has an immense fortune invested 
so as to give a handsome income; it hasa 
magnificent mansion or club-house of its 
own ; and its agents, all over Europe, wher- 
ever copyright caz be levied, levy it with 
the greatest care and precision, supplying to 
each author his or her share, and reserving 
for the society that part which serves to 
accumulate still larger resources for the 
common good. There are two kinds of par- 
ticipants in the society—active members 
and adherents. These two classes take part 
in the occasional festivities of the dining 
club, and with them are allowed to associate 
directors of newspapers that have contracts 
with the society. Ladies are occasionally 
admitted to this dinner when they have 
achieved a literary reputation of importance. 
A dinner is supposed to take place on the 
second Monday of each month at the Res- 
taurant Richard, in the Palais Royal; in 
summer the company migrates to the coun- 
try side. The literary features of each en- 
tertainment are duly reported in the papers, 
and sometimes the poems or novelettes read 
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at the dinner table reappear in the maga- 
zines. 

A similar institution is the Dentu Din- 
ner, formerly known as the Baron Taylor 
Dinner. It was founded in 1866 by Baron 
Taylor, at one time Director of the Académie 
Francaise and an important authority on 
literary and dramatic matters. Around the 
table of this dining club used to meet at 
Bouvallet’s old restaurant, on the Boulevard 
du Temple, men like Paul de Musset, Paul 
Féral, Dentu, the noted publisher, who died 
a few years ago, Ponson du Terrail, anda 
host of other great and little /é/tévateurs too 
numerous to mention. Baron Taylor was 
the life of this entertainment so long as he 
was able to attend it, and his improvisations 
were sometimes very remarkable. At one 
time Paul de Musset proposed that this club 
should be called the Thirteen Club. This 
title was adopted, but speedily dropped be- 
cause on the first evening after the adoption 
of the new name a member, who was ex- 
pected, did not appear, and during the re- 
past it was announced that he had died sud- 
denly. Nowadays Jules Claretie, Ferdinand 
Fabre, the Dickens of the clerical world of 


France,. Adolphe Belot, Camille Doucet, the 
secretary of the Académie Francaise, and 
Hector Malot, who is beginning to be well 
known in America, go occasionally to the 


dinner. From time to time Dentu used to 
publish a volume made up from the sketches 
and poems read around the table of the din- 
ner named after him. 

La Cigale is another interesting club 
which has occasional dinners and gives a 
festival in the flower-bordered park of Sceaux 
every year. This is a society of southern 
poets, literary men, and artists, and the 
qualification for entrance is a Parisian repu- 
tation. Aubanel Mistral, Paul Aréne, Henri 
de Bornier, who has written such splendid 
dramas, Jean Aicard, a promising poet, 
Alphonse Daudet, Oscar Comettant, Ma- 
dame Gréville, Poladitte, who wrote the 
music for ‘‘ Patrie,’’ Cabanel, Jean Paul Lau- 
rens, Mounet Sully, Falguiére, the sculptor, 
are all members of this society. 

The Spartiates is another dining club 
of which the De Goncourts brothers and Paul 
de Saint Victor, Arsene Houssaye, and Clare- 
tie were for many years the leading lights. 
Military men, politicians, and diplomats 
have always been fond of the Spartiates. 
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Lord Lytton, known in literature ag ‘‘ Owen 
Meredith,’’ Prince Galitzin, and other occa- 
sional Parisians never fail when they are in 
town to attend the monthly meetings of the 
Spartiates at Brébant’s restaurant. 

La Marmite is a similar club, which 
grew out of the old Instruction League 
founded by the free-thinkers of Paris, and of 
which Paul Bert was a prominent member. 
At each dinner of La Marmite, impor- 
tant political speeches are made and what 
we should call ‘‘platforms’’ in America 
are frequently constructed. 

The Hippopotamus Club is one of the 
gayest and liveliest of all these Parisian 
dinners ; it got its name from a greasy and 
smoky old inn of the worst Italian type in a 
corner of Rome, where the young artists 
who had been sent by the French Govern- 
ment to study in the Eternal City were 
wont to meet and take their modest dinners. 
The club founded in Rome was transported 
to Paris, and its only by-law is as follows: 
‘“No one can take part in the Hippopot- 
amus Club if he has not been a frequenter 
in Romeof the Trattoria bearing that name.”’ 
Each dinner is an event ; the ménu is always 
illustrated by a prominent artist, and at the 
end of each table is a gigantic image of a 
hippopotamus holding a champagne glass 
in one of his unwieldy fists, as if about to 
offer a toast. Carolus Duran, the painter, and 
Falguiére, the sculptor, have successively 
been presidents ofthis club. Nearly every 
painter and sculptor of distinction, and many 
composers, are on the lists of the Hippo- 
potamus. 

La Vrille is another crazy club; it gets 
its name from a bad pun. As it was found- 
ed in the month of April it took the name 
of Diner de l Avril, but all the members 
shortened the name at once to Za Il’rille. 
This dinner takes place on the twenty- 
second of every month at Brébant’s. The 
invitation cards are ornamented with a hand- 
some water-color, and with a sonnet written 
by some one of the poetical members. 

Next in order comes the Dinner of the 
Literary Men and Artists of the East, that is 
to say Alsace-Lorraine, the lost country ; 
this has an important political and literary 
significance. Claretie, Bastien-Lepage, Bar- 
tholdi, Zundt, Chatrian, the twin of Erck- 
mann and Flameng, known to all lovers of 
art, have been prominent members. 


























The dinner of the Critics’ Club brings to- 
gether every month the leading dramatic 
and literary critics of the capital. Each of 
these dinners is of course a brilliant affair, 
but the discussions, addresses, essays, and 
poems are never reproduced. 

Next in importance is the Painters’ Din- 
ner, held on the last day of each month, and 
kept up with great regularity since 1849. 
All the famous painters are very fond of this 
reunion. Corot never missed one of the 
dinners, and it is the custom of the painters 
when they come to the coffee to sing the fol- 
lowing refrain : 


‘Ah! que j'aime, avec de la salade, 
Un gros morceau de jambon ! 
Y a pas de danger qu'on soit jamais malade 
Quand on mange avec de la salade 
Un bon morceau de jambon ! 
4mis, cassons les pots, les plats, les verres, 
Cassons les verres, les plats, les pots ; 
Puts qu'il n'y a plus dans le plats que des pommes de terre, 
Cassons les verves, les pots, les plats!” 


The Noah’s Ark, founded in 1867, is fam- 
ous for its practical jokes and waggeries. 
Henri Regnault, the brilliant painter of the 
‘*Salomé,’’ who was killed in one of the bat- 
tles near Paris in 1870, was the chief joker 
ef this motley company so long as he lived. 
Each member used to make it a point to ar- 
rive at the dinner in some novel and startling 
fashion, generally disguised in such a man- 
ner as to attract universal attention. One 
day Henri Regnault had himself brought 
into the dinner by four men ; he appeared to 
be covered with blood and was followed even 
into the restaurant by a vast throng. The 
police appeared and wished to know where 
the suicide had been placed. They could not 
refrain from laughing when they saw Reg- 
n@ult seated at the table and tranquilly tak- 
ing his soup without having removed the 
ochre with which he had stained his face, his 
neck, and his hands. The amiable gentle- 
men occasionally give a theatrical entertain- 
ment after their dinner; the ladies who play 
the feminine vd/es are chosen from the models 
who frequent the studios. Some years ago the 
play of the season was called ‘‘ Abraham ; 
or, the Patriarch who Deceived His Wife.”’ 
Coquelin, cadet, and Coquelin, ainé, both 
played in this astonishing piece. The vdéle 
of Hagar was so very free and easy that the 
model who had been selected for it declined 
to appear in it ; whereupon she was put into 
36 
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durance vile by the painters, who refused to 
give her anything to eat or to let her out of 
thestudio which served as the prison until she 
would agree to play in the piece. She threat- 
ened legal prosecution, but it was of no avail. 
The performance is said to have been quite 
startling. Two or three years afterward this 
model committed suicide. The play was 
given in a mansion belonging to one of the 
members on the Boulevard Montparvasse, 
and it is related of him that he tore out half 
a dozen partitions in order to make a hall 
large enough for the occasion. The songs 
that are sung at this club are rather too 
Parisian to be quoted here. 

Les Vilains Bonshommes is the singu- 
lar name of another dining club that has been 
much talked of, but it was broken up shortly 
after the war; it was still more lively than 
the Noah’s Ark, and the exploits of the 
members were quite phenomenal. 

The Wooden Heads, founded in 1874, are 
quite famous ; they got their name from the 
song of the ‘‘ Wooden-headed Soldier,’’ which 
one of the members was fond of singing and 
which is altogether the most comical ballad 
in the French language. The invitation, al- 
ways the same, is as original as the other 
features of the society ; it represents a table 
at which are seated eight well-known Paris- 
ians, each one represented with a wooden 
head, and on the table are printed the names 
of the dishes. 

The Parnassus Club is rather more serious 
in tone; it also has a monthly dinner, at 
which painters and sculptors meet. The 
Apple, composed exclusively of literary and 
artistic people from Brittany and Normandy, 
was founded in 1877, and has a monthly re- 
past, celebrated for the good literature and 
the good music that it promotes. The Diner 
des Parisiens, the Nenuphar, the Alonette, 
the Soupé aux Choux, and the Celtic dinners 
all have a great manyadherents. The Celtic 
is celebrated because of M. Renan’s participa- 
tion init. Whenever the illustrious Oriental- 
ist attends he makes a great speech, which is 


‘ duly reported in all the serious newspapers. 


The Bon Bock, or, as we should say, the Good 
Glass of Beer, has a celebrated festival 
monthly, and the invitation cards are little 
works of art. Each month a new design is 
furnished by a well-known artist, and a poet 
charges himself with the form of invitation. 
The Four Seasons and the Quarter-Day Din- 
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ners are amusing and sprightly. The Quar- 
ter-Day Dinner is a meeting of successful 
authors, the name being founded on the sup- 
position that an author must have arrived at 
an enormous degree of success when he can 
pay his rent with regularity. TheSecretaries 
of the Theaters, important personages ina 
place where the theater is the leading insti- 
tution, have their monthly dinner. The 
Frying Pan, the Bourgingnons, and the Poets 
are among the other dining clubs that merit 
mention. 

Some of the clubs send with their invita- 
tion cards a printed form containing a little 
table of reasons why the member proposes to 
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come or not tocome. Here fe some of the 
reasons as printed: ‘‘I shall not come because 
you bore me; because my mother-in-law 
dines with us this evening ; because she does 
not dine with us this evening ; because I do 


not wish to compromise myself; because Ri- 


card has forbidden me to come ; because my 
wife insists that I ought to go,”’ etc., etc. It 
should be added that while conviviality is a 
prime element in all these dinners excess is 
rarely known. Most of the personages who 
attend the festivals are sober and hard-work- 
ing men, who drop back, as it were, into their 
boyhood for a few hours, but who are neither 
gluttons nor wine-bibbers. 


MY NEIGHBOR AND I. 


By WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 


My neighbor’s acres held in fee 
Lie broad, and green, and fair ; 

Six slender feet of ground for me, 
My mother earth may spare, 

To have and hold, when I shall be 
Heedless of title there ! 


The turrets of his mansion rise 
In state above the trees ; 
The walls that greet my waking eyes, 
His pride would hardly please ; 
Unless some bide me in the skies, 
I have none else than these ! 


His equipage, beside his door, 
In shining splendor waits ; 

My plodding feet long hours before, 
Afar beyond his gates, 

Bear me to toil for scanty score, 
He pays at grudging rates. 


The dainties of his broken fast 
He took with grace unsaid; 

I marvel if the plain repast, 
Which my fresh hunger fed, 

Upon his pride the charm could cast 
Of thanks for ‘‘daily bread.”’ 


He can not count his lavish gold, 
As in, or out, it goes ; 

In baser coin my gains, if told, 
Are like the rill that flows, 


Whose singing shallows joy unfold 
O’er some enmargined rose. 


A thousand greet him on the street, 
Proud of his smile, or hand ; 

He would not see me, should we meet, 
The lowly and the grand ; 

But there’s content beneath my feet 
He would not understand ! 


While to my neighbor and to me 
Time moves with even speed, 
He’s rich, as one may need to be, 

And I am poor indeed ; 
So poor, that I his splendor see, 
Lacking both gold and greed. 


Soon, Death, who mocks at ranks and 
class, 
Will bring us to one goal, bd 
Where each its narrow gate must pass, 
Stript to the naked soul. 
What will he have beyond, alas ! 
Of earth’s unstinted dole? 


For him six slender feet of earth, 
Six slender feet for me; 

We two, divided from our birth, 
Twinned in the grave will be ; 
Enough, if then my mortal dearth 
Is merged in heaven’s full sea! 
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By Evia W. 


N the early part of the last century there 
lived in eastern Connecticut a man named 
Micah Rood. He'was asolitary soul, and oc- 
cupied a low, tumble-down house, in which 
he had seen his sisters and his brothers, his 
father and his mother, die. The mice used 
the bare floors for a play-ground; the swallows 
filled up the unused chimneys ; in the cellar 
the gophers frolicked, and in the attic a 
hundred bats made their home. Micah Rood 
disturbed no living creature, unless now and 
then he killed a hare for his day’s dinner, or 
cast bait fora glistening trout in the She- 
tucket. For the most part his food came 
from the garden and the orchard, which his 
father had planted and nurtured years be- 
fore. 

Into whatever disrepair the house had fall- 
en, the garden bloomed and flourished like 
a western Eden. The brambles, with their 
luscious burden, clambered up the stone 
walls, sentineled by trim rows of English 
currants. The strawberry nestled among 
its wayward creepers, and on the trellises 
hung grapes of varied hues. In seemly rows, 
down the sunny expanse of the garden spot, 
grew every vegetable indigenous to the 
western world, or transplanted by colonial 
industry. Everything here took seed, and 
bore fruit with a prodigal exuberance. Be- 
yond the garden lay the orchard, a labyrinth 
of flowers in the spring-time, a paradise of 
verdure in the summer, and in the season 
of fruition a miracle of plenty. 

Often the master of the orchard stood by 
the gate in the crisp autumn mornings, with 
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his hat filled with apples for the children as 
they passed to school. There was only one 
tree in the orchard of whose fruit he was 
chary. Consequently it was the bearings of 
this tree that the children most wanted. 

‘* Prithee, Master Rood,’’ they would say, 
‘* give us some of the gold apples ?’’ 

‘*T sell the gold apples for siller,’’ he 
would say ; ‘‘content ye with the red and 
green ones.’’ 

In all the region there grew no counter- 
part to this remarkable apple. Its skin was 
of the clearest amber, translucent and spot- 
less, and the pulp was white as snow, mel- 
low yet firm, and without a flaw from the 
glistening skin to the even brown seeds 
nestling like babies in their silken cradle. 
Its flavor was peculiar and piquant, with a 
suggestion of spiciness. The fame of Mi- 
cah Rood’s apple, as it was called, had ex- 
tended far and wide, but all efforts to engraft 
it upon other trees failed utterly ; and the 
envious farmers were fain to content them- 
selves with the rare shoots. 

If there dwelt any vanity in the heart of 
Micah Rood, it was in the possession of this 
apple tree, which took the prize at all the 
local fairs, and carried his name beyond the 
neighborhood where its owner lived. For 
the most part he was a modest man, averse 
to discussions of any sort, shrinking from 
men and their opinions. He talked more to 
his dog than to any human being. He fed 
his mind upon a few old books, and made 
Nature his religion. All things that made 
the woods their home were his friends. He 
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possessed himself of their secrets, and insin- 
uated himself into their confidences. But 
best of all he loved the children. When 
they told him their sorrows, the answering 
tears sprang to his eyes; when they told 
him of their delights, his laugh woke the 
echoes of the Shetucket as light and free as 
their own. He laughed frequently when 
with the children, throwing back his great 
head, while the tears of mirth ran from his 
merry blue eyes. 

His teeth were like pearls, and constituted 
his chief charm. For the rest he was rugged 
and firmly knit. It seemed to the children, 
after a time, that some cloud was hanging 
over the serene spirit of their friend. After 
he had laughed he sighed, andthey saw, as 
he walked down the green paths that led 
away from his place, that he would look lov- 
ingly back at the old homestead and shake 
his head again and again with a perplexed 
and melancholy air. The merchants, too, 
observed that he began to be closer in his 
bargains, and he barreled his apples so 
greedily that the birds and the children were 
quite robbed of their autumnal feast. A 
winter wore away and left Micah in this 
changed mood. He sat through the long, 


dull days brooding over his fire and smok- 


ing. He made his own simple meals of 
mush and bacon, kept his own counsels, and 
neither visited nor received the neighboring 
folk. 

One day, in a heavy January rain, the 
boys noticed a strange man who rode rapidly 
through the village, and drew rein at Micah 
Rood’s orchard gate. He passed through 
the leafless orchard, and up the muddy gar- 
den paths to the old dismantled house. The 
boys had time to learn by heart every good 
point of the chestnut mare fastened to the 
palings before the stranger emerged from 
the house. Micah followed him to the gate. 
The stranger swung himself upon the mare 
with a sort of jaunty flourish, while Micah 
stood heavily and moodily by, chewing the 
end of a straw. 

‘* Well, Master Rood,’’ the boys heard the 
stranger say, ‘‘thou’st till the first of next 
May, but not a day of grace more.’’ He had 
a decisive, keen manner that took away the 
breath of the boys used to men of slow ac- 
tion and slow speech. ‘* Mind ye,’’ he snap- 
ped, like an angry cur, ‘“‘ not another day’s 
grace.’’ Micah said not a word, but stolidly 
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chewed on his straw while the stranger cut 
his animal briskly with the whip, and mare 
and rider dashed away down the dreary road. 
The boys began to frisk about their old 
friend and pulled savagely at the tails of his 
coat, whooping and whistling to arouse him 
from his reverie. Micah looked up and 
roared : 

‘* Off with ye ! I’m in no mood for pranks.”’ 

As a pet dog slinks away in humiliation 
at a blow, so the boys, hurt and indignant, 
skulked down the road speechless at the 
cruelty of their old friend. 

The April sunshine was bringing the dank 
odors from the earth when the village beau- 
ties were thrown into a flutter of excitement. 
Old Geoffry Peterkin, the peddler, came with 
such jewelry, such stuffs, and such laces as 
the maidens of Shetucket had never seen 
the like of before. 

‘You are getting rich, Geoffry,’’ the men 
said to him. 

‘*No, no!’' and Geoffry shook his griz- 
zled head with a flattered smile. ‘‘ Not from 
your women-folk. There’s no such bargain- 
drivers between here and Boston town.’’ 

‘* Thou’ lt be a-setting up in Boston town, 
Geoffry,’’ said another. ‘‘ Thou’rt getting 
too fine to travel pack a-back amongst us 
simple country folk.’’ 

‘* Not a bit of it,’’ protested Geoffry. ‘I 
couldn’t let the pretty dears go without their 
beads and their ribbons. I come and go as 
reg’lar as the leaves, spring, summer, and 
autumn.”’ 

By twilight Geoffry had made his last 
visit, and with his pack somewhat lightened 
he tramped away in the raw dusk. He went 
straight down the road that led to the next 
village, until out of sight of the windows, 
then turned tc his right and groped his way 
across the commons with his eye ever fixed 
on a deeper blackness in the gloom. This 
looming blackness was the orchard of Micah 
Rood. He found the gate, entered, and 
made his way to the dismantled house. A 
bat swept its wing against his face as he 
rapped his stick upon the door. 

‘‘ What witchcraft’s here?’’ he said, and 
pounded harder. 

There were no cracks in the heavy oaken 
door through which a light might filter, and 
old Geoffry Peterkin was blinded like any owl 
when the door was flung open, and Micah 
Rood, with a forked candle-stick in his hands, 
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appeared, recognized him, and bade him 
enter. The wind drove down the hallway, 
blew the flame an inch from the wicks, where 
it burned blue a moment, and then expired, 
leaving the men in darkness. Geoffry 
stepped in, and Micah threw his weight 
against the door. swung the bar into place, 
and led Geoffry into a large bare room lit up 
by a blazing hickory fire. When the candles 
were relit, Micah said : 

‘‘Hast thou supped this night, friend 
Peterkin ?”’ 

‘That have I, and royally too, with 
Rogers the smith. No more for me.’’ 

Micah Rood stirred up the fire and pro- 
duced a bottle of brandy from a cupboard. 
He filled a small glass and offered it to his 
guest. It was greedily quaffed by the ped- 
dler. Micah replaced the bottle, and took no 
liquor himself. Pipes were then lit. Micah 
smoked moodily and in silence. The ped- 
dler, too, was silent. He hugged his knee, 
puffed vigorously at his pipe, and stared at 
the blazing hickory. Micah spoke first. 

‘Thou hast prospered since thou sold 
milk-pans to my mother.”’ 

‘‘T’ve made a fortune with that old pack,’’ 
said the peddler, pointing tothe corner where 
itlay. ‘‘ Year after year I have trudged this 
road, and year after year has my pack been 
larger and my stops longer. My stuffs, too, 
have changed. I carry no more milk-pans. 
I leave that to others. I now have jewels 
and cloths. Why, man! There’s a fortune 
even now in that old pack.”’ 

He arose and unstrapped the leathern 
bands that bound his burden. He drew 
from the pack a variety of jewel-cases and 
handed them to Micah. ‘I did not show 
these at the village,’’ he continued, point- 
ing over his shoulder. ‘‘I sell those in 
towns.”’ 

Micah clumsily opened one or two, and 
looked at their contents with restless eyes. 
There were rubies as red as a serpent’s 
tongue; silver, carved as daintily as hoar- 
frost, gleaming with icy diamonds ; pearls 
that nestled like precious eggs in fairy gold- 
en nests; turquois gleaming from beds of 
enamel, and bracelets of ebony capped with 
topaz balls. 

** These,”’ 


laughed Geoffry, dangling a 
translucent necklace of amber, ‘I keep to 
ward off ill-luck. She will be a witch indeed 
that gets me to sell these. But if thou’lt 
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marry, good Master Rood, I’ll give them to 
thy bride.”’ 

He chuckled, gasped, and gurgled 
mightily ; but Micah checked his exuber- 
ance by looking up fiercely. 

‘*There’ll be never a bride for me,’’ he 
said. ‘‘She’d be killed here with the rats 
and the damp rot. It takes gold to geta 
woman.’’ 

“Bah!” sneered Geoffry. ‘‘ It takes youth, 
boy, blue eye, good laugh, and a strong leg. 
Why, ifa bride could be had for gold, I’ve 
got that.’’ 

He unrolled a shimmering azure satin, and 
took from it two bags ofsoft, stout leather. 

‘“There is where I keep my yellow boys 
shut up!’’ the old fellow,cried in great glee ; 
‘‘and when I let them out, they’ll bring me 
anything I want, Micah Rood, except a true 
heart. How have things prospered with 
thee ?’’ he added, as he shot a shrewd glance 
at Micah from beneath his eyebrows. 

‘*Bad,’’ confessed Micah, ‘‘very bad. 
Everything has been against me of late.”’ 

‘Tsay, boy,’ cried the peddler, suddenly, 
‘‘Thaven’t been over this old house for years. 
Take the light and show us around. ”’ 

‘““No,’’ said Micah, shaking his head- 
doggedly. ‘‘It is in bad shape and I would 
feel that I was showing a friend who was in 
tags.”’ 

e Nonsense !’’ cried the peddler, bursting 
into ahearty laugh. ‘‘ Thou need’st not fear, 
I’ll ne’er cut thy old friend.”’ 

He had replaced his stuffs, and now seized 
the branched candle-stick and waved his hand 
toward the door. 

‘‘Lead the way,’’ he cried. ‘‘I want to 
see how things look,’’ and Micah Rood sul- 
lenly obeyed. 

From room to room they went in the mis- 
erable coldand the gloom. Thecandle threw 
a faint gleam through the unkept apartments, 
noxious with dust and decay. Not a flaw 
escaped the eye of the peddler. He ran his 
fingers into the cracks of the doors, he 
counted the panes of broken glass, he re- 
marked the gaps in the plastering. 

‘*The dry rot has got into the wainscot- 
ing,’’ he said jauntily. 

Micah Rood was burning with impotent 
anger. He tried to lead the peddler past one 
door, but the old man’s keen eyes were too 
quick for him, and he kicked the door open 
with his foot. 
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‘* What have we here?’’ he cried. 

It was the room where Micah and his broth- 
ers had slept when they were children. The 
little dismantled beds stood side by side. A 
work-bench with some miniature tools was 
by thecurtainless window. Everything that 
met his gaze brought with it a flood of early 
recollections. 

‘*Here’s a rare lot of old truck,’’ Geoffry 
cried. ‘‘ The first thing I should do would 
be to pitch this out of doors.”’ 

Micah caught him by the arm and pushed 
him from the room. 

‘*It happens that it is not thine to pitch,”’ 
he said. 

Geoffry Peterkin began to laugh a low, ir- 
ritating chuckle. He laughed all the way 
back to the room. where the fire was. He 
laughed still as Micah showed him his room 
—the room where he was to pass the night ; 
chuckled and guffawed, and clapped Micah 
on the back as they finally bade each other 
good-night. The master of the house went 
back and stood before the dying fire alone. 

‘* What can he mean, in God’s name ?’’ he 
asked himself. ‘‘ Does he know of the mort- 
gage?’’ 

Micah knew that the peddler, who was well 


off, frequently negotiated and dealt in the 


commercial paper of farmers. Prideand an- 
ger tore at his heart like wild beasts. What 
would the neighbors say when they saw hgs 
father’s son driven from the house that had 
‘belonged to the family for generations? 
How could he endure their surprise and con- 
tempt? What would the children say when 
they found a stranger in possession of the 
famous apple-tree? ‘‘ I’ve got no more to pay 
it with,’’ hecried in helpless anguish, ‘‘than 
I had the day the cursed lawyer came here 
with his threats.”’ 

He determined to find out what Peterkin 
knewof the matter. He spread a bear’s skin 
before the fire and threw himself upon it and 
fell into a feverish sleep, which ended long 
before the purple dawn broke. 

He cooked a breakfast of bacon and corn 
cake, made a cup of coffee, and aroused his 
guest. The peddler, clean, keen, and alert, 
noted slyly the sullen heaviness of Micah. 
The meal was eaten in silence, and when it 
was finished, Geoffry put on his cloak, ad- 
justed his pack, and prepared to leave. Micah 
put on his hat, took a pruning-knife from a 
shelf, remarking as he did so: 
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‘*T goearly about my work in the orchard,”’ 
and followed the peddler to the door. The 
trees in the orchard had begun to shimmer 
with young green. The perfume, so familiar 
to Micah, so suggestive of the place that he 
held dearer than all the rest of the world be- 
side, wrought upon himr till his curiosity got 
the better of his discretion. 

‘It is hard work for one man to keep upa 
place like this and make it pay,’’ he re- 
marked. 

Geoffry smiled slyly, but said nothing. 

‘* Bad luck has got the start of me of late,”’ 
the master continued with an attempt at real 
candor. 

The peddler knocked the tops off some 
gaunt, dead weeds that stood by the path. 

**So I have heard,’’ he said. 

‘“‘What else didst thou hear?’ cried 
Micah, quickly, his face burning, and shame 
and anger flashing from his blue eyes. 

‘* Well,” said the peddler, with a great 
show of caution, ‘‘ I heard the mortgage was 
a good investment for any one who wanted 
to buy.”’ 

‘* Perhaps thou know’st more about it than 
that,’’ sneered Micah. 

Peterkin blew on his hands and rubbed 
them with a knowing air. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘‘ I know what I know.”’ 

‘* D—— you,”’ cried Micah, clinching his 
fist, ‘‘ out with it !”’ 

The peddler was getting heated. He 
thrust his hand into his breast and drew out 
a paper. 

‘*When May comes about, Master Rood, 
I’ll ask thee to look at the face of this docu- 
ment.”’ 

‘*Thou art a sneak !’’ foamed Micah. 
white-livered, cowardly sneak !”’ 

‘*Rough words to calla man on his own 
property,’’ said the peddler, with a malicious 
grin. 

The insult was the deepest he could have 
offered to the man before him. A flood of 
ungovernable emotions rushed over Micah. 
The impulse latent in all angry animals to 
strike, to crush, to kill, came over him. He 
rushed forward madly, then the passion 
ebbed, and he saw the peddler on the ground. 
The pruning-knife in his own hand was red 
with blood. He gazed in cold horror, then 
tried in a weak, trembling way to heap 
leaves upon the body to hide it from his 
sight. He could gather only small hand- 
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fuls, and fluttered in the 
wind. 

The light was getting brighter. People 
would soon be passing down the road. He 
walked up and down aimlessly for a time, 
and then ran to the garden. He returned 
with a spade and began digging furiously. 
He made a trench between the dead man and 
the tree under which he had fallen; and 
when it was finished he pushed the body in 
with his foot, not daring to touch it with his 
hands. 

Of the peddler’s death there was no doubt. 
The rigid face and the blood-drenched gar- 
ments over the heart attested the fact. So 
copiously had the blood gushed forth that 
all the soil, and the dead leaves about the 
body, and the exposed roots of the tree were 
stained with it. Involuntarily Micah looked 
up at the tree. He uttered an exclamation 
of dismay. It was the tree of the gold 
apples. 

After a moment’s silence he recommenced 
his work and tossed back the earth in mad 
haste. He smoothed the earth so carefully 


they away 


that when he had finished not even a mound 
appeared. Hescattered dead leaves over the 
freshly turned earth, and then walked slowly 


back to the house. 

For the first time the shadow that hung 
over it, the gloom deep as despair that looked 
from its vacant windows, struck him. The 
gloss of familiarity had hidden from his eyes 
what had long been patent to others—the 
decay, the ruin, the solitude. It swept over 
him as an icy breaker sweeps over a drown- 
ing man. The rats ran from him as he en- 
tered the hall. He held the arm on which 
the blood was rapidly drying far from him, 
as if he feared to let it touch his body with 
its confession of crime. The sleeve had stif- 
fened to the arm, and inspired him with a 
nervous horror, as if a reptile was twined 
about it. He flung off his coat, and finally, 
trembling and sick, divested himself of a 
flannel undergarment, and still from finger- 
tip to elbow there were blotches and smears 
on his arm. He realized at once the neces- 
sity of destroying the garments ; and, naked 
to the waist, he stirred up the dying embers 
of the fire and threw the garments on. The 
heavy flannel of the coat refused to burn, and 
he threw it deeper and deeper iu with a poker 
till he saw with dismay that he had quenched 
the fire. 


‘It is fate !’’ he cried. ‘‘ I can not destroy 
them.”’ 

He lit a fire three times, but his haste and 
his confused horror made him throw on the 
heavy garments every time and strangle the 
infant blaze. At last he took them to the 
garret and locked them in an old chest. 
Starting at the shadows among the rafters, 
and the creaking of the boards, he crept back 
through the biting chill of the vacant rooms 
to the one that he occupied, and washed his 
arm again and again, until the deep glow on 
it seemed like another blood-stain. 

After that for weeks he worked in his gar- 
den by day, and at night slept on the floor 
with the candles burning, and his hand on 
his flint-lock. 

Meanwhile in the orchard the leaves bud- 
ded and spread, and the perfumed blos- 
soms came. The branches of the tree of the 
gold apples grew pink with swelling buds. 
Near that spot Micah never went. ‘ He felt 
as if his feet would be grasped by spectral 
hands. 

One night a swelling wind arose, strong, 
steady, warm, seeming palpable to the touch 
like a fabric. In the morning the orchard 
had flung all its banners to the air. It daz- 
zled Micah’s eyes as he looked upon the toss- 
ing clouds of pink and white fragrance. But 
as his eye roamed about the waving splendor 
he caught sight of a thing that riveted him 
to the spot with awe. 

The tree of the gold apples had blossomed 
blood-red. 

That day he did no work. He sat from 
early morning till the light waned in the 
west, gazing at the tree flaunting its blos- 
soms red as blood against the shifting sky. 
Few neighbors came that way ; and as the 
tree stood in the heart of the orchard, fewer 
yet noticed its accursed beauty. To those 
that did Micah stammeringly gavea hint 
of some ingenious ingrafting, the secret 
of which was to make his fortune. But 
though the rest of the world wondered and 
wagged its head and doubted not that it was 
some witchcraft, the children were enrap- 
tured. They stole into the orchard and pil- 
fered handfuls of the roseate flowers, and 
bore them away to school ; the girls fastened 
them in their braids or wore them above 
their innocent hearts, and the boys trimmed 
their hat-bands and danced away in glee like 
youthful Corydons. 
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Spring-time passed and its promises of 
plenty were fulfilled. In the garden there 
grew a luxury of greenness ; in the orchard 
the boughs lagged low. Micah Rood toiled 
day and night. He visited no house, he 
sought nocompany. ‘If aneighbor saw him 
in the field and came for a chat, before he 
had reached the spot Micah had hidden him- 
self. 

‘* He used to be as ready for the news as 
the rest of us,’’ said they to themselves, 
‘‘and he had alaugh likeahorse. Hissweet- 
heart has jilted him, most like.’’ 

When the purple on the grapes began to 
grow through the amber, and the mellowed 
apples dropped from their stems, the chil- 
dren began to flock about the orchard gate 
like buzzards about a battle-field. But they 
found the gate padlocked and the board 
fence prickling with pointed sticks. Micah 
they saw but seldom, and his face, once so 
sunny, was as terrible to them as the angel’s 
with the flaming sword that kept guard over 
the gates of Eden. So the sinless little 
Adams and Eves had no choice but to turn 
away with empty pockets. 

However, one morning, accident took Mi- 


cah to the bolted gate just as the children 
came trooping home in the early autumn 
sunset ; for in those days they kept students 
of any age at work as many hours of the 


day as possible. A little fay, with curls as 
sunny as the tendrils of the grape, caught 
sight of him first. Her hat was wreathed 
with scarlet maple leaves ; her dress was as 
ruddy as the cheeks of the apples. She 
seemed the sprite of autumn. She ran 
toward him, with arms outstretched, érying : 

‘‘Oh, Master Rood! Do come and play. 
Where hast thou been so long? We have 
wanted some apples, and the plaguy old 
gate was locked.”’ 

For the first time for months the pall of 
remembrance that hung over Micah’s dead 
happiness was lifted, and the spirit of that 
time came back tohim. He cauyht the little 
one in his brawny arms and threw her high, 
while she shrieked with terror and delight. 
After this the children gave no quarter. The 
breach begun, they sallied in and stormed 
the fortress. Like a dream of water toa 
man who is perishing of thirst, who knows 
while he yet dreams that he must wake and 
find his bliss an agony, this hour of inno- 
cence was to Micah. He ran, and leaped, 
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and frolicked with the children in the shade 
of the trees till the orchard rang with their 
shouts, while the sky changed from daffodil 
to crimson, from crimson to gray, and sank 
into a deep autumn twilight. Micah stuffed 
their little pockets with fruit, and bade them 
run home. But they lingered dissatisfied. 

‘‘T wish he would give us of the golden 
apples,’’ they whispered among themselves. 
At last one plucked up courage. 

‘*Good Master Rood, give us of the gold 
apples, if thou please.’’ 

Micah shook his head sternly. They en- 
treated him with eyes and tongues. They 
saw a chance for a frolic. They clung to 
him, climbed his back, and danced about 
him, shouting : 

‘*The gold apples! The gold apples !’’ 

A sudden change came over him; he 
marched to the tree with a look men wear 
when they go to battle. 

‘There is blood in them!’’ he cried 
hoarsely. ‘‘ They are accursed—accursed !’’ 

The children shrieked with delight at 
what they thought a jest. 

‘*Blood in the apples! Ha! ha! ha!”’ 
and they rolled over one another on the grass, 
fighting for the windfalls. 

‘“‘T tell ye ’tisso!’’ Micah continued. He 
took one of the apples and broke it into 
halves. 

‘*Look,’’ he cried, and in his eyes there 
came a look in which the light of reason was 
waning. The children pressed about him, 
peeping over each other at the apple. On 
the broken side of both halves, from the rind 
to the core, was a blood-red streak the width 
of a child’s little finger. An amazed silence 
fell on the little group. 

‘“Home with ye now !’’ he cried huskily. 
‘‘ Home with ye, and tell what ye haveseen ! 
Run, ye brats.’’ 

‘*Then let us take some of the apples with 
us,’’ they persisted. 

‘‘Ha!”’ he cried, ‘‘ye tale-bearers! I 
know the trick ye’d play! Here then——’”’ 

He shook the tree like a giant. The apples 
rolled to the ground so fast that they looked 
like strands of amber beads. The children, 
laughing and shouting, gathered them as 
they fell. They began to compare the red 
spots. In some the dropof blood was found 
just under the skin, and a thin streak of 
carmine that penetrated to the core and col- 
ored the silvery pulp ; in others it was an iso- 
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lated clot, the size of a whortleberry, and on 
a few a narrow crescent of crimson reached 
half-way around the outside of the shining 
rind. 

Suddenly a noise, not loud but agonizing, 


startled the little ones. They looked up 
at their friend. He had become horrible. 
His face was contorted until it was un- 
recognizable ; his eyes were fixed on the 
ground as if he beheld a specter there. 
Shrieking, they ran from the orchard, nor 
cast one fearful glance behind. 

The next day the smith, filled with curios- 
ity by the tales of the children, found an odd 
hour in which to visit Micah Rood’s house. 
He invited the tailor, a man thin with hun- 
ger for gossip, to go with him. The gate 
of the orchard stood open, flapping on its 
hinges as the children had left it. The visitors 
sauntered through, thinking to find Micah 
in the house, for it was the noon hour. They 


tasted of this fruit and that, tried a pear, 
now an apricot, now a pippin. 

‘The tree of the gold apples is right in 
the center,’’ said the smith. 

He pointed. The tailor looked ; then his 
legs doubled under him as naturally as they 
ever did on the bench. The smith looked; 
his arm dropped by his side. After a time 
the two men went on, clinging to each other 
like children in the dark. 

Micah Rood, with his sunny hair tangled 
in the branches, his tongue black and pro- 
truding, his face purple, and his clinched 
hands stained with dirt, hung from the tree 
of the golden apples. Beneath him, in a 
trench, from which the ground had been 
clawed by human hands, lay a shapeless, 
discolored bundle of clothes. A skull lay at 
one end of the trench, and beneath it a 
moldy pack was found with precious stones 
amid the decaying contents. 
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iby JOEL BENTON. 


‘‘Ah, who can say that even this blade of grass 
No mission has—superfluous as it looks? 
Then wherefore feel oppressed and cry, Alas, 
There are too many books!” 


()** of the curious and, to the general 

public, little known institutions of 
New York City is the book auction. It flour- 
ishes principally from fall to spring, and is 
mainly controlled by two firms located on 
Broadway, near Eighth Street, though some- 
times there is an auction of this sort held by 
parties in Nassau Street. Theauction-rooms 
are on the second floor up, and are very spa- 
cious. What strikes you first on entering 
them, in addition to the liberal open space 
in the auction-room proper, is the long 
counter on one side, where the auctioneer, 
aided by book-keepers and one or two visible 
assistants, holds forth. It is usually some- 


body’s library that is sold, the owner having 
died, and no member of his family having 
the taste or ability to keep it. 


Sometimes 
the catalogue represents a mixed collection 
of books. Just now as I write the libraries 
of two people, one of them somewhat famous 
and the other his near kinsman, are offered for 
sale together, while a few odds and ends of 
books that are not sufficient to make out a 
catalogue alone are interspersed with them. 

While the book-auction firm exists to sell 
books mainly, and such apparatus as goes 
with them, it often sells collections of coins 
and gems, autographs, pictures, statuary, 
and so forth. Its most important sales of 
books—those that attract the most attention 
—are necessitated by the compulsory disper- 
sion of some great library in settling up a 
public man’s or a great scholar’s estate. 
When the Rev. E. H. Chapin died, his valu- 
able collection of twelve thousand volumes 
was sold by one of the New York auction 
firms. Mr. Beecher’s library has recently 
been disposed of in the same way. When 
men are so well known and famous as these 
two men, their libraries, when put to the 
counter, get the advantage of their fame, 
for many people will pay more than a book 
is worth to say or to think that it was 
once owned and handled by some distin- 


guished man. I confess myself that although 
I value a volume first for its contents, sec- 
ondly for its mechanical quality, and thirdly 
for its edition (which is really a part of the 
secondly), I do not despise this sort of facti- 
tious association. A book that I possess that 
George Washington once owned, another 
that Charles Dickens owned, a rare copy that 
Horace Greeley owned, and still others of 
similar famous descents to my book-shelves 
are, 1am superstitious enough to say, redo- 
lent to me of thoughts and associations that 
their printed pages do not communicate. 

When a book-auction firm receives the con- 
signment of a library it sets itself at once 
to work to putit in alphabetical and methodi- 
calorder. A catalogue is then made and 
printed, in which each volume, set, or group 
is numbered and described. You find out by 
this the date and place of publication, and, 
what is often most valuable, the particular 
edition. Limited editions and large-paper 
copies are specified, and if the book is a date- 
less one, as many, I am sorry to say, unfor- 
tunately and ridiculously are, the italic let- 
ters z.d.areappended. There are also other 
cabalistic marks by which the initiated un- 
derstand what features the book lacks or pos- 
sesses. Sometimes a paragraph of commen- 
dation, frequently a quotation from some 
author who has been delighted by the vol- 
ume or author, is appended to this descrip- 
tion. If the book has an autograph on the 
fly-leaf, or isa presentation copy, or if pictures 
are inserted, the particular circumstance is 
noted. Equally explicit also are the notifi- 
cations of binding and of any imperfections 
whatever, such as atorn title-page, a broken 
cover, missing leaves, etc. The catalogue, 
in fact, equips you as well as it can to know 
what you arebuying. Butthe firm doesstill 
more than that ; it spreads the volumes out 
on long tables fora day or two previous to 
the sale,where you are at liberty to look them 
over and carefully inspect them. And this 
is a thing that the regular haditué of the auc- 
tion is pretty sure to do. 

The catalogues of sales are sent out in ad- 
vance to booksellers, book collectors, and 
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private buyers; and when these 
persons can not attend personally 
they can send in bids to the auc- 
tioneer or to some one of the buy- 
ers present. The booksellers send 
one of their clerks usually to buy. 
Some of the quite small boys con- 
nected with bookstores get the 
routine of auction procedure in 
their heads rapidly, and buy with 
great discernment and success. If 
the catalogue is very expensive or 
voluminous it is not distributed 
free, except to a few very exten- 
sive buyers. To all others it is 
sold at either fifty cents or a dollar 
usually. You can, however, bor- 
row one for the session you attend. 
But if you buy one, and while at- 
tending the sale mark on its mar- 
gin the price of each volume as it 
is sold, you will greatly enhance 
its value. For a priced catalogue 
of an important sale becomes it- 
self an important book, and is oft- 
en sold ata high price, where the 
library it represents is one of great 
value and interest. If there is a 
famous book named in a cata- 
logue, like the Breeches Bible or 
some rare and curious black-letter book, the 
high price that a previouscopy brought, or 
that Quaritch or some great book-man in 
London or Paris paid for it, is often noted. 
The book auction is held generally in the 
afternoon at from two or three Pp. M. to six, 
and then from half-past seven to nine, or 
later if necessary. Sometimes there are 
morning sessions. Such a library as that 
of Professor Short’s, of Columbia College, 
which was sold early in May, requires 
sessions lasting through the whole week. 
The title-page of a catalogue gives the gen- 
eral groups of subjects that these books rep- 
resent, such as Americana, travels, poetry, 
drama, classics, theology, fiction, etc. You 
take one from the pile on the counter, draw 
up a chair in front of the auctioneer’s stand- 
ing-place, and when the clock denotes the 
hour you will see him flatten a catalogue in 
front of him; then taking up number one 
from theline of books which, as it is extin- 
guished, is constantly pushed on the counter 
toward him, he will say : 
‘“Number one, Bancroft’s ‘History of the 
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United States’’’ (or whatever the title may 
be). ‘‘How much will you give for //, gen- 
tlemen?’’ 

Perhaps there is a general pause. 
cares for number one. 

‘‘Don’t be backward, gentlemen. 
usa bid. Anything.’’ 

A bid of a few cents is offered, which the 
auctioneer accepts quietly, or with such com- 
ment sometimes assuitshim. Then the bid 
is raised once or twice, say, and off it goes to 
‘‘Sam,’’ ‘‘Milo,’’ ‘‘ Detroit,’’ ‘‘ Amenia,”’’ 
or ‘‘ City,’’ or some other one of the numer- 
ous pseudonyms that the buyers affect. 
Few buyers of the regular sort give their own 
name. Some not only have a pseudonym 
for themselves, but three or four others for 
different parties for whom they make pur- 
chases. The auctioneer, however, always 
knocks the book down to the buyer’s own 
trade name, when he has one, which he him- 
self corrects if he is buying for ‘‘ Brooklyn ”’ 
or ‘‘ Newport”’ or ‘‘ Van In,’’ which correc- 
tion the auctioneer at once announces to the 
book-keeper. The most important bidding 


Nobody 


Give 
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is done by nods of the head or quietly, 
though there are vocal interludes and accom- 
paniments. 

The assistant who pushes up the books to 
the auctioneer on one side is kept busy also 
taking away the different lots sold at the other 
side, and keeping them separate and in order 
for delivery. A book is often struck down 
to a casual buyer, who keeps no account, 
when he gives his name as ‘‘Cash’’ and 
goes up to get his book and pay for it. Very 
often a book, which is only one of fifty that 
will be bought by some buyer, is also ‘‘ de- 
livered,’’ but not paid foron the spot. When 
this is done, it is necessary for the buyer to 
say at once when the book is struck off to 
him, ‘‘ Mark that delivered,’’ which the 
book-keeper is then told to do, while the de- 
lighted buyer grasps his prize and presses 
the ‘‘plum”’ or ‘‘nugget’’ in his palms, 
which he could not wait for by the ordinary 
way of private or express delivery. 

The auctioneer usually reads the essential 
part of the catalogue title, but sometimes 
only the number, or the number and major 
phrase in thetitle. But he always asks how 
much you will give for z/, except occasionally, 
A book, 


when he says Aim instead of it. 
however beautiful it may be, is always in the 
neuter or masculine gender to the auctioneer. 
But he is usually a good-humored man and 


redolent of quips and ‘‘twigs,’’ which the 
many titles before him, facetious and other, 
suggest. His sales are peremptory and are 
rapidly made. There is rarely a delay of 
much account, though sometimes a dreary 
page or two in the catalogue makes the auc- 
tion drag. I have timed the auctioneer over 
and over again at the ordinary auction, and 
find that while he sometimes sinks to as low 
a rate as one hundred books an hour, he often 
sells from one hundred and thirty to one 
hundred and fifty inthat space of time. The 
rate at a trade or parcel sale is higher, be- 
cause one bid often covers ten to twenty-five 
or more copies. On the voluminous cata- 
logues, representing a whole week’s sale 
perhaps, there is an index on the cover, stat- 
ing from what number to what number each 
session will cover. 

Buyers are apt to study and mark their 
catalogues before they come into the auction- 
room, and the majority sit there with pencil 
in hand torecord prices and purchasers. Oc- 
casionally one buyer or two or three together 
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will walk up to the counter and give a special 
examination of one or more books about to 
be sold to acquaint themselves with its con- 
dition and quality, if they have not seen the 
book or books before, or to refresh their 
minds about the matter, and so be able to es- 
timate more cautiously what they can afford 
to bid. These are the skilled buyers and the 
book collectors who ‘‘ know the outsides”’ of 
books to perfection. Some of them, of course, 
know the spiritual contents, too, but the two 
branches of knowledge are different ; and the 
former is often acquired to a remarkable ex- 
tent by those who only possess a slight 
smattering of the latter. 

The auctioneer often begins with a bid 
apparently, which is really no bid. Hesays 
‘Fifty cents, fifty cents,’’ and keeps it up 
some time, when he looks around and says, 
‘“Who?”’ or ‘‘ Nobody.’’ Then he begins at 
‘twenty-five cents,’’ and asks if that is low 
enough. He sometimes runs the scale from 
up to down until some bidder accepts the 
lowest price named, when the other bidders 
strike in often and send him up even beyond 
his high starting point. Books fresh and 
new often sell at very low prices, for a few 
cents in fact. I have books before me now 
that would cost one dollar and a half and two 
dollars per volume at retail, that cost respect- 
ively only ten and fifteen cents per volume 
at auction. But just as marvelous prices 
are obtained in the opposite direction. The 
dearness of certain volumes at auction, 
though those that go extravagantly high 
are very few in proportion to the whole lot 
offered, is a more impressive circumstance 
than anything else, perhaps, connected with 
an auction. 

It is no unusual thing to see small vol- 
umes that you can hide almost in a vest- 
pocket go for from twenty dollars to eighty 
dollars. Some books, if they are rare 
enough, of the zzcunabula and black-letter 
kind, will bring hundreds of dollars. The 
first edition of one of Longfellow’s books, 
‘*The Coplas de Manrique,’’ thin and dingy 
though it be, brings almost always near 
fifteen or twenty times its original price. 
Tennyson’s firstthin volume, containing also 
his brother’s poems, which must have been 
published for not more than a dollar and 
a half, I saw sold the other day for only 
a trifle short of forty dollars. ‘‘ First edi- 
tions’’ are especially stimulative to prices, 
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as there are so many collectors who pride 
themselves on their possessions in this line. 
The editions, however, must be of books and 
authors themselves highly esteemed. Their 
value rests on the fact that, having long been 
out of print, they are positively unprocur- 
able, except by the rare accident which the 
book auction occasionally affords. An un- 
cut copy of a first edition or book has extra 
value, for it bears its own evidence that no 
bookbinder has cut down the margin. 

It is surprising to see how dingy and ap- 
parently worthless some of the rare books 
are that bring high prices. If you do not 
know the special charm that is bestowed on 
the air to the initiated by one of these sus- 
picious volumes, of course you can not rate 
it highly. You would give more for a gilt- 
edge modern book that has just preceded it, 
and was sold for twenty-five cents. But now 
the coveted prize is announced, and, lo! it 
goes up to, perhaps, eighty-five or one 
hundred dollars. You must be born a book- 
fancier to know wherein that value lies. 
Paper and print and 
description are pow- 
erless to communi- 
cate the information. 

All bidding is 

done, as a rule, by 
the volume on print- 
ed books ; but blank 
books are sold by 
the quire. If Car- 
lyle’s ‘‘History of 
Frederick the 
Great,’’ composed of 
six volumes, is offer- 
ed, your bid must be 
so much per volume. 
As the price goes up 
you have got to keep 
multiplying it by six 
to be sure of its final 
cost to you if you 
buy it. In the con- 
fusion and eagerness 
of rapid bidding, 
mistakes are not in- 
frequently made, and 
certain natural and 
innocent ones are 
often corrected by the 
lenity of the auc- 
tioneer. 
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Many of the libraries sold bring as high 
as fifty thousand dollars. Some reach sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars or one hundred 
thousand dollars. But many are of slight 
aggregate value. A sale like the Brin- 
ley library sale, where there were any 
number of rare and curious books, and 
where there were even duplicate copies 
of some, each one of which was worth an 
inexpressible fancy price, calls out the most 
feverish excitement on the part of the buyers. 
‘* Who are the buyers ?’’ do you ask? I have 
often sat among them, but only a few are 
known to me, and these for the most part 
imperfectly. There are some who buy for 
the book-seller, some who buy for out-of-town 
collectors, in addition to buying for them- 
selves. Some are teachers. There is an oc- 
casional doctor and lawyer among them, and 
sometimes a retired business man of means. 
They are oftenest gray and bald, or be- 
spectacled, though some younger men are 
among them. They may have sat near each 


other for years, but they are not necessarily 
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acquainted. If you miss the title or number 
that is up you will be politely told by any 
one of them. Differ they of course do; but 
they all have certain typical traits which an 
artist might easily sketch. Hawthorne’s 
prefix on the Salem Custom House charac- 
ters, in ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,’’ indicates what 
might also be done with the book-auction 
group, if some genius rightly inclined should 
once take it in hand. So far asI can see, 
however, the fictionist has left this field, out 
of which so much might be made, entirely 
untouched. 

This guild, so to speak, has, during an 
auction, its periods of alertness and drowsi- 
ness. When there are desert-like tracts on a 
catalogue, where no coveted oasis appears in 
the shape of an appetizing book, the scene 
becomes at times somnolent and wearisome. 
The bidders lounge in their chairs in various 
idle postures, or pass temporarily out of the 
room, or go over to the tables where still re- 
pose the books—or a part of them—on exhi- 
bition for to-morrow’s sale. The auctioneer 
has a difficult task just then. Ordinary 
books and old books of no special value are 
only bought at auction because they can be 
bought cheap, and ridiculously cheap. At 


such times a pretty respectable book, in good 
condition, may be bought for two, five, or ten 


cents. It does no good for the auctioneer to 
say this does not half pay for the binding; 
and this is not just the time he uses that 
argument. The only ‘“ binding ’”’ the bidder 
thinks of at a juncture like this is the fact 
that he is dound to buy what he does not 
want—though for next to nothing—if he 
buys it at all. 

In addition to the usual auction of libraries 
and individual lots, there are two other kinds 
called respectively a ‘‘ Parcel Sale’’ and a 
‘*Trade Sale.’’ These are sales of wholly 
new books which publishers contribute 
jointly, and of their various works and edi- 
tions, to lower their stock. They are dis- 
posed of, perhaps, to lighten their shelves 
for new ventures as well as to keep their cap- 
ital in activity. On catalogues ata parcel 
sale or a trade sale there will be, of course, 
numerous copies of a single kind. Though 
occasionally there is only one copy, the num- 
bers run commonly from two up to twenty- 
five, on a parcel-sale catalogue, with a few 
lines of one hundred and two hundred and 
fifty. The parcel sale is, perhaps, a lesser 
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trade sale. It finds few or no out-of-town 
bidders present. 

At the trade sale, when it is important, 
there will be found present book-sellers 
and publishers from all important towns in 
the country. Perhaps the trade sale is not 
quite the feature now that it once was ; but 
it and its lesser cousin, the parcel sale, have 
their readily understood raison d’étre. It is 
easy to see that a publisher who has put forth 
from fifteen to fifty different editions of books 
within a year will know how he has come 
out when one or two hundred are left. These, 
or the most of them, he is now glad to get 
rid of at any price. If he has done well with 
an edition he can afford, in one sense, to 
‘‘slaughter ’’ the balance ; if he has not done 
well with it, he can not afford to lock up his 
money in books not salable, and is equally 
glad tosell. Ata trade sale it is understood 
that none but book-sellers or their agents can 
make purchases, as to offer this advantage 
toa private retail buyer would be likely to 
demoralize the retail trade. If you are not 
one of the trade, or in some way attached to 
it, you can go in and look on, but you can 
not bid at a trade sale. One quite curious 
circumstance is that, while smoking is per- 
emptorily forbidden at an ordinary book sale, 
it is freely allowed at the trade sale. This 
habit was forced upon it by Western and out- 
of-town customers, who were not accustomed 
to sumptuary control ; and to attempt forc- 
ing such control on so miscellaneous a 
crowd might have disrupted the institution 
itself. Smoking is, however, sometimes 
done pantomimically, the cigar being held 
without smoke or fire—a sort of playing of 
‘‘Hamlet’’ with the Prince of Denmark left 
out. 

At both the parcel sale and the trade sale 
there will be at least half a dozen publishers 
represented on the catalogue, and probably 
more. Over each section of it the publishers’ 
names are printed. The number of copies 
of each book is not only given, but its retail 
price is also given at the other end of 
the line. When Harper & Brothers or 
Scribner & Welford’s books are announced, 
or Roberts Bros.’, or Worthington’s, or 
Cassell & Co.’s., or any publisher’s books 
in fact, a member or representative of that 
firm stands by the side of the auctioneer 
and comments on the quality and merits 
of the different lines offered. He guarantees 
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everything perfect as represented ; in fact he 
doesn’t wish to sell you one with defects, if 
you should wish to buy it. Suppose a copy 
gets among the lots that is bound upside 
down ; he will exhibit it, if there is only one 
copy, but he will insist upon furnishing 
you a goodone in place of that. The topsy- 
turvy binding was the fault of the book- 
binder, and will be sent back to him to be 
adjusted at his own trouble and expense. 

Books at the parcel sale and the trade sale 
are apt to go astonishingly low: a twenty- 
dollar volume, full of etchings, and clean 
and new, for three or four dollars only, and 
sometimes for less. If a highly illustrated 
volume is billed at one hundred and fifty 
dollars as the retail price, its percentage off at 
this sale is likely to be atastill greater ratio. 
As one publisher's list is disposed of the 
representative of the book firm steps down 
and makes way for his successor next in 
order. Responsible and known purchasers 
do not always pay for their goods at once. 
They keep, if they are large buyers, an 
account with the book-auction firm ; and at 
the publishers’ sales they get, by buying 
enough, a bank credit. 

The mode of bidding differs somewhat at 


these sales from that at an ordinary auction. 
In bidding on a lot of ten or fifteen say, out of 
which you want only one or two copies, to 
be sure of success you must come in first. 
You then take what you want, one or more, 


or the whole lot. But if you only take a 
portion, the balance of the lot is then put 
up, and it is likely to go at a still lower price 
than that which you gave. It is puzzling 
often to decide whether you had better come 
in first and make sure of what you are seek- 
ing, or take the risk of losing all of that kind, 
for the chance of buying somewhat lower. 
It requires a long study and experience to 
judge of this matter discreetly, and not sel- 
dom the wisest heads go astray in either di- 
rection here. The book-auction firm does all 
its selling on a percentage. It costs a good 
deal to catalogue a valuable collection of 
books intelligently, to keep all the accounts, 
to handle, rehandle, box, and ship them; but 
it is done quickly and expertly, and, if it 
costs an estate which has a library to sell a 
considerable sum, it is the only way to turn 
the stock into ready coin. Few librariescan 
be sold en bloc successfully ; and when the 
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plan of selling one privately is attempted 
you have the same expense of cataloguing, 
with a final result of selling slowly some 
of the best books, and having three-quarters 
of the library still on hand, and much more 
unsalable than it was in the outset. 

New York is the headquarters of the book- 
auction business in this country, though it 
is carried on in Boston and Philadelphia, and 
probably to a small extent, but more casually, 
in the other large cities. In London, and 
everywhere abroad, it is of coursea great busi- 
ness. It is a settled and cultured country that 
furnishes libraries, and the best that come to 
New York come often from as far East as 
Providence and Newport, and occasionally 
from Maine. One from Iowa was among the 
recent sales. In no one place are there so 
many eager patrons of the book auction as 
there are in New York. Here are men who 
can give eight thousand dollars for a single 
book if they choose, and add it to an already 
extremely valuable collection. 

It is pleasant to see these men and their 
representatives sitting in the auction-room, 
and poring over their catalogues. There 
are times when they must not be disturbed, 
or speak to a friend, or be spoken to. Great 
issues depend upon their utmost attention. 
Not Izaak Walton, the many rare editions 
of whose one great book they rapturously 
fish for, ever fished more intently for trout 
and grayling than they for the beauties of 
thought and of the printer’s art. No idyls 
of the brook, while the auction season lasts, 
call your chronic book buyer to bask in 
green meadows, and under cerulean skies. 
The birds and blossoms of May will not 
beckon him among the whispering trees or 
by still waters. The pine floor, and the gas- 
light, and the voice of the auctioneer hold 
him. His house may overflow with thou- 
sands of unshelved volumes. Naught cares 
he. He may not have read a small sprink- 
ling in number among them, or he may 
have read widely. It is not because he is 
short of reading that he buys. It is because 
he is drawn by that fascinating, never-to-be- 
accounted-for, and inexpressible ardor of the 
pursuit. I have a friend who says he had 
rather attend a book auction than spend 
an evening with the President, or with our 
greatest general, or with a literary lion like 
Tennyson or Browning. 
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F thetitle read, ‘‘ The Italians 

in New York,’’ it would perhaps 

better accord with the general 

idea of the relation ofthis people 

to our civilization. The feeling 

is that they are in, 

but not of it. There 

is much, but not all 

the truth in that 

view. These pict- 

uresque foreigners, 

whom we are so 

familiar with behind 

a hand-organ or a 

fruit stall or a boot- 

black’s stand, but 

who are still such an unknown quantity to 

us, and seem so little a part of our nor- 

mal national or municipal life—these for- 

eigners are not to remain foreign, and their 

presence bears in a degree upon that most 

vital question of our national life to-day— 
the labor problem. 

But before looking into the sociological and 
political significance of their presence, let 
us look if we can at the people themselves. 
There are between forty and fifty thousand 
of them in New York, the estimates varying 
considerably within these limits because of 
the absence of any means of really deter- 
mining their numbers. They live chiefly in 
two regions—that of which Mulberry Bend, 
speaking roughly, may be taken as one top- 
ographical extreme, and Crosby Street the 
other; and in the uptown colony, which 
extends (again making an approximation) 
from 110th to 129th Street. Many people, 
who know nothing else of the Italian quar- 
ter, have seen in the summer from the street 
cars the delightfully picturesque groups on 
the Crosby Street sidewalks. The street 
itself is uncommonly foreign-looking, be- 
cause of its narrowness, together with the 
height of its big gloomy tenements. In hot 
weather its tunnel-like appearance is rather 
attractive, as are similar effects in semi-tropi- 
cal countries, and then the inhabitants return 
to their native habits and camp out in domes- 
tic platoons on the sidewalk. 


Much of the picturesqueness is incidentally 
dependent on the fact that the Crosby Street 
Italians are almost altogether Neapolitans, 
and are more tenacious of their own habits 
and ways of doing than the peasantry of 
other localities. They are chiefly rag-pick- 
ers, and are the poorest and dirtiest of their 
race; but they contrive to hang becoming 
big gold rings in their ears regardless of sex, 
and to clothe themselves in purple and scar- 
let, if not in fine linen. There the women 
hold to the short, full skirt, the finely, flatly 
braided hair that our belles have been re- 
cently imitating, and to that uniformity of 
costume for young and old of the same sex 
which makes the little four-year-old toddlers 
such quaintly humorous and charming imi- 
tations of their mothers. The last thing that 
an Italian peasant woman comes to, or is 
driven to, by the pressure of alien forces is a 
bonnet or hat. In summer she goes quite 


bare-headed, or lays a folded square of white 


linen or cotton cloth upon her head. 
This is a head-dress so charmingly becom- 
ing to their dark faces that it is bewitch- 
ing, even when the cloth is far from an 
ideally immaculate state. In winter they 
cover their heads with woolen shawls. 

In making my recent tours among them, 
I saw one not-to-be-forgotten little pict- 
ure: it was a woman, a beautiful young 
woman, with a beautiful child upon her arm, 
and her dark, coarse shawl drawn over her 
own head and the child’s, and around him, 
achieving one of those mysteriously simple 
and artistic effects that semi-barbarians, and 
they only, seem able to master. ‘‘Pict- 
uresque’’ and ‘“‘charming’’ and ‘‘artistic’’ 
are words apt to be badly overworked in 
writing about the Italians. No matter what 
class one is speaking of, these are the adjec- 
tives that come first. But the Italians are 
really a remarkably handsome race; espe- 
cially to us, who are used to the hetero- 
geneity of so mixed a people as our own, 
is their classic regularity of outline notice- 
able. The men generally shave, and of 
course do not shave well or often, so that 
their good looks are obscured by a general 
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INHABITANTS OF THE ITALIAN QUARTER. 


griminess; but the children and young 
women are delightful. 

I have just completed an unusually careful 
examination of the lower places in Little 
Italy, as Mulberry Street, particularly the 
part known as the ‘‘ Bend,”’ and the neighbor- 
ing blocks are called. The street swings in 
a dirty curve northwest from Park Row, 
changes its direction at every foot, and finally 


runs north parallel with Broadway. The 
houses are chiefly tumble-down old rookeries 
not originally built for tenements, and are 
therefore worse than the worst of those 


constructed for the purpose. Ancient one- 
story stables have been converted into cheap 
shops and drinking-places, and everywhere 
steps lead down from the sidewalk to vari- 
ous low dives in the cellars. The popula- 
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tion swarms ; the street is full of swarthy, 
unkempt men; buxom, handsome women 
with their babies at their breasts ; old crones 
with bundles on back or head; vociferous 
Jew peddlers selling refuse fish, meat, and 
vegetables ; pretty shy-eyed young girls who 
seem strangely misplaced, but are altogether 
at home ; and everywhere, and outnumber- 
ing every other class, children, children 
big and little, healthy and sick, children 
ugly, and, particularly, children handsome. 

One of the special features of the quarter 
is the sale of stale bread, which, as a retail 
trade, is altogether in the hands of women. 
It is a systematized industry. The bread that 
used to be thrown away is now taken back by 
the big bakeries from the retail houses, and 
is collected by men, who sell it to the women; 
the latter retail it at from one to three 
cents a loaf from the curbstone. Happily 
stale bread is not chemically deteriorated, 
even when the mold has to be scraped and 
scrubbed from it; and all white bread isa 
luxury among these poor people, though it 
is a luxury now pretty generally indulged 
in. The economical, however, still pur- 
chase the black bread of their youth (meta- 
phorically speaking only, let us hope) at 


three cents a pound. This, too, is not injuri- 
ous, as is most such very cheap food, and 
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it is nutritious. It was acold day when I 
was last at the Bend, but the bread-sellers 
were holding their ground and conducting a 
brisk business. 

Perhaps the thing apt to make the great- 
est impression on an entirely unfamiliar 
visitor through Little Italy would be the 
good manners of the people. The Hebrew 
peddlers and shop-keepers would probably 
pursue him with some harmless badinage ; 
but from the Italians, if he were discreet, he 
would receive only that simple, well-bred 
courtesy that is unmatched among the other 
peasantries of Europe. There is much that 
is obscure and disputed about Italian ten- 
dencies and character ; their reputation for 
bloodthirstiness has injured them in the 
eyes of our public, and the justice or in- 
justice of that reputation it is not quite 
so easy to decide ; but whatever evidence 
is to be derived from their general bearing 
is greatly in their favor. For example, in 
the expedition I have mentioned, our party, 
consisting of two young women and a man, 
went down a cellar-way into one of the low- 
est eating-places of the region. 

It was presided over by a not uncomely 
matron who, in her leisure moments, was 
picking apart cotton collected from dis- 
carded bedclothes. She was the only 

woman present, and the 
stuffy, dark little room 
was filled by young fel- 
lows of the poorest class, 
such as one sees employed 
cleaning the streets. One 
was lunching on a sort of 
soup or stew, and though 
he moved his spoon toward 
him in an obsolete fashion, 
his general mastery of the 
art of eating was decidedly 
beyond what one usually 
finds prevailing in one’s 
own kitchen ifan unseason- 
able visit is ventured upon. 
One or two others were 
drinking coffee ; the oth- 
ers were playing cards and 
smoking pipes, with the 
single exception of a pen- 
sive individual who 
brought forth gay tunes 
from a ‘‘brand new’”’ ac- 
cordion. 
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We had not ‘‘ made up,’’ as the actors 
would say, for our trip. We were in our 
ordinary street attire, and were certainly odd 
visitors ; but despite the first start of sur- 
prise on our entrance, there was an atmos- 
phere of courtesy toward us throughout the 
company, most of them slightly bowing. 
We were neither stared at nor ignored. 
We ordered coffee, and the gentleman of the 
party, who takesa pride in being the favored 
acquaintance of many of these people, applied 
here a code so different from that in force 
in more familiar restaurants that he was 
distressed that I could not finish my cup. 
It was not bad coffee—I’ll remark paren- 
thetically—but it was drunk without milk, 
and the sweetening, either brown sugar or 
molasses, spoiled it for me. Our ‘‘ guide, 
philosopher and friend’’ (well he merited 
all these titles) surreptitiously exchanged 
cups with me, and emptied both. 

When we came to leave, slight bows 


were again exchanged. Altogether, we 


and our fellow-beings behaved with more 
rational and graceful courtesy to each other 
in this den than I have ever seen exer- 
cised under similar circumstances among 


Americans. 

Our coffee cost three cents a cup, which 
did not seem to me cheap. I believe itcan be 
had for two, but the restaurant and boarding- 
house prices of Mulberry and Mott streets 
strike me as fitted, under the circumstances, 
to benefit mainly their proprietors. A 
family with three rooms in a tenement- 
house will take three, four, five, or six 
boarders. These boarders will sleep in one 
room, of course, and on bags filled with rags, 
and they will pay from two to four dollars a 
week board. Breakfast consists, for them, 
of coffee, such as we drank in the cellar res- 
taurant, or sometimes cooked with anisette, 
stale bread, and a little piece of fish or meat. 
Dinner invariably brings its thin but civil- 
ized little soup, usually with a little nomi- 
nal olive oil (really cotton-seed), added, some 
sort of a stew of meat, and oil, and garlic, cof- 
fee again, and some thin and incredibly cheap 
wine. It used to be that all such wine was 
manufactured here out of raisins, vinegar, 
and red coloring matter, and cost about 
sixty cents a gallon. That industry is hap- 
pily abolished now by the introduction of 
California wines, which cost about forty 
cents a gallon. One kind is put up in Chi- 
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anti flasks at an expense of, say, seven 
cents a bottle, and retails at from thirteen to 
fifteen cents. One bottle is, as a general 
household average, expected to last one man 
two days; so you see the home drinking 
habits of the Italian peasant are not of a 
very extravagant or dangerous order. An 
occasional omelet and the inevitable mac- 
caroni, usually spaghetti, complete their 
average bill of fare. 

The common laborers, on first coming into 
the country, make usually from five to seven 
dollars a week. A little money seems a 
great dealtothem, and the scale of expenses 
I have given is, according to their ideas, 
luxurious. They can and do live on very 
much less. In Montclair, New Jersey, the 
municipal authorities recently tried the ex- 
periment of substituting freshly imported 
Italian laborers for another class of men, 
who had become inordinate in their de- 
mands, correspondingly lax in the per- 
formance of their dutie. and undesira- 
bly confused with political issues. The 
Italian at first went cheerfully to work 
at thirty cents a day, that being a grand 
advance on anything they had ever before 
known. But they were not to remain un- 
initiated in the mysteries of progressive 
American ideas. Some one, perhaps the 
padrone, or some one with his approval, 
explained to them the novel delights of 
‘‘striking.’’ Naturally they were consumed 
with admiration of a scheme so simple 
yet so effective in bringing to pass the 
somewhat paradoxical result of being paid 
the more for indulging in a season of idle- 
ness. They struck. Their wages were 
raised to sixty cents a day. Things then 
went on smoothly for a short while, but the 
game was too pleasing not to be tried again; 
so they struck once more, this time for 
ninety cents. Naturally they obtained it, 
and naturally, also, it is not to be expected 
that their experiments with the labor problem 
will stop there. Probably ere now they have 
been further pursuing their course upward 
and onward to the modern workingman’s 
ideal paradise of idleness and unearned in- 
come. 

This is, of course, a sporadic case. The 
Italians are generally, and so far remark- 
ably, little influenced by our labor agi- 
tations ; but perhaps this little history indi- 
cates that we are not likely to find any royal 
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road out of our difficulties. One class or 
race may be more amenable to unsound and 
undesirable influences than another, but the 
general trend of events depends on things 
more vitally and organically connected with 
our civilization than 
the race characteris- 
tics of any of our for- 
eign-born popula- 
tion. 

Much of the evi- 
dence about the Ital- 
ians as citizens is in 
their favor. There is 
no doubt that they 
do a great deal of 
slashing and cutting 
of each other, but 
that is really not so 
much because they 
are more quarrel- 
some than other peo- 
ple, as because there 
is established among 
them here a sort of 
vendetta. They set- 
tle all their difficul- 
ties between them- 
selves, it being a part 
of their code to sub- 
mit nothing to the 
jurisdiction of our 
courts. This is cer- 
tainly unfortunate ; 
but it is a misfor- 
tune very certain to 
right itself gradu- 
ally ; and, doubtless, 
if our lower courts 
inspired a little more 
respect and confi- 
dencethan they do, it 
would rightitself the 
sooner. The Italians 
are not generally 
voters, and they are 
apt to be made to 
feel their political 
non-significance pretty severely when, 
through differences of opinion with their 
neighbors of other nationalities, they are 
brought into contact with our institutions. 
I know a lawyer who has had anumber of 
clients among them in the last half dozen 
years, and his connection with them came 
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about through the fact that he happened to 
see a policeman unmercifully clubbing an 
Italian, and interfered in his behalf. On 
investigation, he found that members of the 
force in that neighborhood were in the habit, 
just by way of keep- 
ing ‘‘ flush,’’ of levy- 
ing a tax occasional- 
ly on its inhabitants, 
and that any resist- 
ance of this imposi- 
tion was punished as 
he had seen, as well 
as in other and more 
ingenious ways. He 
was far too skeptical 
of results to under- 
take any general 
campaign for the op- 
pressed; but, being 
a politician, he was 
able to obtain some- 
thing like justice in 
the single cause he 
had espoused. This 
gave him great pres- 
tige among the Ital- 
ians, and numbers of 
them have since 
sought him out when 
they needed a law- 
yer. He says they 
pay their bills, and 
are also grateful—a 
union of returns so 
novel that it fillshim 
with amazement. 
The Italians are 
fleeced on all sides. 
A great deal has been 
said about the hor- 
rors of the padrone 
system; but now, at 
least, perhaps owing 
tothe agitation of the 
subject, the suffer- 
ings of the Italians 
under the padrone 
seem to resolve themselves into nothing more 
blood-curdling than the payment of a tre- 
mendous interest on the investment made 
in bringing them here. The arrangement 
under which they come is really the same as 
the coolie system, under which the Chinese 
are brought to the Pacific Coast. There isa 
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futile Federal law that was intended to pre- task-master, and caterer combined. He has 
vent this sort ofimportation ofhuman beings, his agents in Italy disseminating tales of the 
but it is constantly and perfectly easily evad- joys and beauties of life in America, and they 
ed. The padroneiscontractor, usurer, banker, gather together gangs of peasants, make con- 





tracts with them, and 
bring them over, to 
their master’s great 
profit. The padrone 
expects to make from 
ahundred to a hundred 
and fifty per cent. on 
his investment. Un- 
doubtedly this is an 
inordinate interest ; but 
after all, the victims 
of it are better off 
here than where they 
came from; they are 
needed for the rough 
labor that most of our 
more acclimated visit- 
ors have either gotten 
above or want unrea- 
sonably big wages for 
doing ; and there are 
now too many of them 
in the country, and 
too many in a degree 
familiar with the coun- 
try, to give rise to 
much danger of serious 
suffering from the lim- 
ited slavery that is un- 
questionably the real 
character of the sys- 
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The effort of the sub-contractors is to get 
them work away from the cities. They are 
now doing a large part of the railroad 
building of the country. They are not so 
strong as the Irish, and they have a fiercer 
personal resentment, so the foremen say, 
of being cheated, but otherwise they are 
more tractable. A gentleman who recently 
talked to a number of Irish foremen of 
Italian gangs of laborers, found most of 
them very definite in their preference for them 
over their own countrymen. Their temper- 
ance is their great advantage. They rarely 
drink to drunkenness ; almost never when 
they first come. The laborers employed in 
the city have generally completed their servi- 
tude to the padrone ; but they are all too 
often mulcted for the benefit of their foremen, 
who, especially those in municipal employ- 
ment, are given to demanding fees from their 
employees as the price of their positions. 
The only Protestant Italian clergyman in the 
city, the Rev. Antonia Arrighi, who is pas- 
tor of the little church at 155 Worth Street, 
constantly interests himself in the protection 
of his countrymen, and a year or two ago 
he made an investigation of some charges 


brought against the foremen employed under 


a certain street-cleaning contractor. Of all 
the foremen on the force, he found only 
two against whom the charge of selling 
the positions under them could not be sub- 
stantiated. He made his report, but there 
were no subsequent proceedings, perhaps 
because the son of the rich contractor had 
been discovered to be the chief sinner. 

Their own countrymen are by no means 
guiltless of imposing on the Italian stranger 
inastrange land. With all their bitter re- 
sentment of injustice, they are evidently 
easily defrauded. This is, first and foremost, 
because of their ignorance of English, which 
puts them at a disadvantage at every turn, 
and makes them feel still more incapable 
than they really are ; largely resultant from 
this, of course, is their bottomless ignorance 
of the country they arein. The Italian peas- 
antry are remarkably bright. Students of 
the peoples of Europe say that for intelligent 
companionability they are unmatched among 
the peasantry of other nationalities, but they 
are at the same time incredibly ignorant of 
all outside their own immediate experience, 
and are mentally uncommonly indolent. 
The men consider it a great achievement to 
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master such few English phrases as are 
necessary to business, and the women 
never contemplate such exertion as would 
be necessary to match these linguistic 
feats. 

The remarkable ignorance of America 
that they are enabled to maintain under 
such circumstances is illustrated by a fact 
that I have from Mr. Arrighi. He says 
that the indifference of his countrymen 
to the privileges of naturalization arises 
chiefly from an idea they have, that if 
they become citizens they are liable to be 
drafted into the army, that prospect being 
the béte noir of the peasantry throughout 
Europe. Here is one of the methods (of 
which he has a knowledge all too wide) by 
which the wilier and more experienced Ital- 
ians impose on their countrymen. They 
elect to act as middle-men between the char- 
itable institutions, particularly those that 
care for children, and their beneficiaries. 
For instance, a widow having several chil- 
dren, more than she can care for while earn- 
ing their living, will be told by some man of 
her acquaintance that for a certain sum, say 
a dollar and a half a week, she can place one 
of the children in an institution where it will 
be well provided for. She grasps eagerly at 
the prospect. He then goes to the establish- 
ment, say the Five Points House of Indus- 
try, or the New York Juvenile Asylum, rep- 
resents the widow as helplessly poor and 
himself as acting in her behalf, and gets the 
child received free ; thereafter he, of course, 
goes on pocketing his dollar and a halfa 
week indefinitely. So much of this has been 
done that most of the institutions now refer 
all Italian applicants to Mr. Arrighi, who 
personally investigates the cases. 

I have spoken of one thing that interferes 
with the desire of the Italians for citizenship; 
but undoubtedly below that lies a certain 
temperamental indifference to the diversions 
of politics. They do not naturally care for 
the petty power and personal aggrandize- 
ment that in times of peace make the chief 
charm of political life under a popular gov- 
ernment. Unlike the Irish or Germans, 
however ready to settle their own quarrels 
with knives, they take small interest in ar- 
ranging the affairs of their neighbors with 
speeches or votes. They are essentially a 
simple race, whose interests are apt to be 
comparatively primitive and personal. To 
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be sure their simplicity is quite a different 
article from that of the Saxon or Anglo- 
Saxon, and to the genuine member of either 
branch of that race all Italians are pretty 
sure to appear dark examples of duplicity. 
The same things that make the Italian in- 
different to politics make him unamenable 
to the disorganizing influences of ‘‘ organ- 
ized labor.’’ I fear, too, that they will make 


him peculiarly direct in his dealings with 
the buyer of votes, when, as must soon hap- 
pen, that market will be fully open to him. 
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There are already signs to that effect. How- 
ever, all generalizations based on an observa- 
tion of the foreign-born Italian are but lim- 
ited data for other generalizations that can 
not yet be confidently made as to the coming 
American-born generations. 

The Italian-American is to be a considera- 
ble part of our population. The immigrant 
has more interest in America, and intention 
ofremaining, than is generallysupposed. If 
our politics do not attract him, our financial 
possibilities do. He certainly does not al- 
ways come to stay; perhaps he does not, 
generally ; yet, nevertheless, he very often 
stays. More remarkablestill, if he goes back 
to Italy, it is in many cases only once more, 
and finally to return to America. This fact 
I have from those that have been brought 
into direct relation with them for a sufficient 
term of years to make their observations 
trustworthy. 

They first emigrate and then, after they 
have obtained a foothold, they send for their 
families, if they have any, or they marry 

here ; and once let children enter into 
the problem—and, as may be supposed, 
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they usually do—the advantages of America 
for them exercise a controlling influence. It 
is only where the women are left altogether 
behind, as with the Chinese, that there will 
ever be much returning of our immigrants. 

A great deal of crime is attributed to the 
Italians. They furnish much material for 
the horror columns of the New York jour- 
nals. Undoubtedly we have the dregs of 
Italian civilization with us, and they prove 
to be not exactly ‘‘nice’’ people. 

During the interval between two of my re- 
cent visits to the down-town Italian quar- 
ter, an interval of one week, just seven stab- 
bing affrays enlivened that neighborhood ; 
six were the result of gamblers’ quarrels, 
and one was about a woman. Such statistics 
are not likely to win for the Italians the re- 
gard of less intense and dramatic races. All 
that expenditure of gore strikes us as theat- 
rical and in bad taste as well as. contrary to 
the Decalogue. But for the very reason that 
the crimes they commit are dramatic, we 
must remember that they are unduly con- 
spicuous and impressive. As I have said 
before, their vendetta is responsible for some 
of their blood-letting, and probably quite a 
little showing could be made against any race 
having an equal number of representatives 
here, if a record of their peccadilloes were 
kept for a week. 

As intimated elsewhere, it is never easy 
to gather and balance the facts entitling one 
to pass a judgment on the morals of a 
large class, and often it is impossible; but 
we can take significant hints, and I am 
pleased to find these hints in this case 
telling well for the Italians. There seems 
to be very little of the coarse and commer- 
cial forms of vice among their women, 
although the Italian-American girl is com- 
ing to be the typical belle of the East Side. 
She is prettier than either her Irish or Ger- 
man predecessor in that field, and, her ac- 
quaintances tell me, is as anxious as either 
of them to sink her foreign extraction and 
be considered an American. 

Perhaps the very best thing to be noted 
of the Italians—because, for one thing, it 
is susceptible of proof, and for another, it 
is so antagonistic to all vice—is their 
thrift. Of that there can be no question. 
There are about fifty prominent padroni 
in New York, none of them worth less 
than ten thousand dollars, and one worth 
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nearly two hundred thousand. In the nat- 
ure of things the padrone is a self-made 
man—it is not exactly an occupation for 
gentlemen—and his charges, his ‘‘ children ’”’ 
over here, certainly follow his example in 
money-getting. Around Mulberry Bend, Bax- 
ter Bend, and Five Points, names synony- 
mous in the public mind with abject poverty 
and squalor, there are about sixteen Italian 
banking and money-making establishments, 
generally small places, of course, but thriv- 
ing. 

There has been some talk, by the way, 
about the great improvement in the once 
notorious Five Points neighborhood being 
due to the influx of the Italians. Again, 
some people have claimed it as a triumph 
for missionary effort. Perhaps both influ- 
ences have had a wholesome effect. Cer- 
tainly the missionary churches and schools 
are salutary ; but I fear that the true glory 
of the change is due to the prosaic fact that 
Worth Street was cut straight through that 
net-work of vicious haunts, putting the 
neighborhood in direct communication with 
Broadway and its policemen, and opening 
it up to travel and traffic. Here is a lesson 
on conditions worth the thoughtful consid- 
eration of philanthropists. 

Nothing so proves at a stroke the growth 
of the Italians in wealth, power, and num- 
bers as the change of late years in the 
procession celebrating the Festa di Gari- 
baldi. It takes place on the twentieth of 
September, and commemorates the occu- 
pation of Rome by the Italian Government. 
It used to be composed of a most forlorn 
handful of poverty-stricken youths. It is 
now the most striking, picturesque, and one 
of the most imposing pageants of the year. 
It is gorgeous with gold lace and silken ban- 
ners. All the most beautiful uniforms of the 
Italian army are represented, and they are 
particularly handsome and brilliant. Most 
New Yorkers have not yet found out what a 
fine show it is, but they will soon. It is 
characterized by a taste and artistic instinct 
that make our efforts seem rather clumsy. 

Italians are always happy in their ex- 
pressions of festivity. Their christenings 
and weddings, in the poorest quarters, are 
gay with the charming illuminations in 
which they excel. I had a peep at a scene oc- 
casioned by a wedding, and it was so pretty, 
and so foreign, and so Italian, it must have 
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made everybody there home-sick. No, not 
everybody ; the little American-born bride 
probably had no realization that there exists 
a country where everything is as picturesque 
as was this little court arranged in her 
honor. She was dressed in Italian style, I 
am happy to say, with a short, full, dark 
skirt, and white cotton waist, with slightly 
flowing sleeves, and the collar turned back 
from a perfect throat. The family jewels 
added splendor to the occasion, they being 
a pair of long, quaint, gold ear-rings, be- 
coming enough to reconcile one to that 
curiously surviving barbarism. It was im- 
possible to discover how old she was, as the 
family were well aware that the authorities 
have interfered to forbid the marriages of 
children among them, and were determined 
to be on the safe side by declaring her eigh- 
teen. Moreover they did not care to enter- 


tain strangers on the occasion, singularly 
enough, not being willing to sacrifice their 
personal comfort very far for the benefit of a 
sincere seeker of information. The difficulty 
of preventing the marriages of girls twelve 
and thirteen is increased by the fact that 
among those who care to transgress in that 


fashion Italian customs and costumes are in 
full force, and, as before noted, from two 
years old up the little girls and their mothers 
wear precisely the same garb. The cere- 
mony, in this case, was performed by a mem- 
ber of the Board of Aldermen. They call 
upon the priests for very few services. 
Nominally they are all Roman Catholics, 
but as a class they are very little attached 
to that organization. Their attitude is 
summed up in a word—indifference. They 
are not so antagonistic to the Church as 
are the main body of middle-class Ger- 
mans, whose position is somewhat similar ; 
but they are skeptical and cynical, and 
much given to reckoning religion as the 
business of the priests when discounting 
it, and again, of regarding the priests’ 
piety as a part of their trade when decry- 
ing them. Withal they have often much 
superstitious, though not reverential, awe 
of the religious observances to which they 
are accustomed ; and, of course, there are 
among them truly pious and devoted Cath- 
olics. The Neapolitans, who, as I have men- 
tioned, fill the rag-picking ranks, and are 
markedly conservative in every relation, 
are more attached to their religion than the 
38 
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other Italians. It happens that the quality 
ofthis piety on their part is apt to be dis- 
counted by the fact, also previously alluded 
to, that they are the dirtiest, and, in other 
ways, the lowest of their countrymen. 

The various trades and provinces, it may 
be remarked here, sustain certain fairly defi- 
nite relations throughout the New York col- 
ony. The fruit-sellers are generally Sicil- 
ians; the first of them came here by way of 
New Orleans, where they formed the advance 
guard of Italian immigration ; the typical 
bootblack is from Genoa, or thereabouts, 
and the musicians are from about Milan and 
Florence, but more especially from Pied- 
mont. The Piedmontese are the aristocracy, 
so far as race feeling goes, of the Peninsula ; 
their own sentiment corresponds somewhat 
to that of the Highlanders in Scotland. They 
are very musical, and furnish a number of 
notables in that field, among them Cappa, the 
celebrated New York band-master. There 
isa good deal of sectional feeling with the 
Italians, but it takes rather the form of 
clinging to those who speak their own 
patois than carrying on feuds with others, 
though an occasional quarrel has its rise 
in this mistaken form of patriotism. The 
Piedmontese and Neapolitans are especially 
antagonistic. 

Both Protestant and Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians have, within the last year and a half, 
been making unusual efforts in the home- 
missionary field furnished by the Italians. 
A very fine new Roman Catholic church, 
called after St. Anthony of Padua, is just be- 
ing completed on Sullivan Street ; and the 
Harlem school-house that fell while in pro- 
cess of building, in the fall, was intended for 
a parish school for the Italian children of the 
up-town quarter. It was through the en- 
thusiastic haste of the parish priest, who 
was overseeing it, that the fatal accident oc- 
curred, in consequence of which there will 
be no Roman Catholic school, especially for 
the Italians, for another year at least. At 
the Five Points so-called Industrial School, 
about a hundred attend daily, and there are 
usually from one to three or four living in 
the institution. There is no charge for 
the daily instruction, and the children are 
from the poorest classes, those of the Cros- 
by Street rag-pickers predominating. The 
officers there tell me that there is too much 
pride and independence among many of 
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the people, even in that neighborhood, to 
send their children to a charity school. It 
is certainly sad if, as an alternative, they 
must choose to keep them altogether unin- 
structed ; but freedom from the pauper spirit 
is something worth more than even educa- 
tion, and to be prized even when mistakenly 
exercised. Mr. Arrighi’s little Protestant 
but non-sectarian church was organized a 
year and a half ago with ninety-four mem- 
bers. It worships in the basement of the 
House of Industry, and the service is carried 
on in Italian. Connected with it is Miss 


Brewster, the only Italian-speaking Ameri- 
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can engaged in Italian missionary work in 
the city. The Italians are reached through 
their own language, but all the time an effort 
is made to induce them to learn English. 
In the Sunday-school much of the teaching 
has to be done in English, because teachers 
cannot be obtained who speak Italian, and 
the little school is short of instructors of any 
kind. That is the only reason that it is lit- 
tle. The place could be filled with five hun- 
dred children if the officers knew what to do 
with them when they came. I will close my 
paper with the statement of that significant 
and impressive little fact. 


A NIGHTINGALE. 
By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
DEEP in the quiet of an English vale, 
One summer night, when through the tranquil sky 
The full-orbed moon sailed down the west, and I 
Was left alone to watch her visage pale, 
There came from some clear-throated nightingale 
A plaintive music floating softly by, 
And all the dreamy gales were hushed to try 
To catch the words of the melodious tale. 


And I, enraptured, held awhile my breath 
To hear the music of this poet-bird— 
The bitternesses mingling with the sweets ; 
To me it seemed as though from realms of death 
His soul returned, and, listening, I heard 
Once more the mellow cadences of Keats. 
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By DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 


In a shaggy forest I know a glen 
Where the were-wolf made his lair ; 

’Twas haunted of owls, but ’twas shunned of men, 
For a demon dwelleth there. 

When the night was dismal, and wild, and wet, 
And yells were on the gale, 

I rode my black steed to the glen, and met 
That demon weirdly pale. 


I sprang from my charger where he stood, 
And I hailed the specter dire : 

The ground was rank with the smell of blood, 
And hot with a smoldering fire. 

I called him by his loathly name, 
Unmeet for a human ear, 

And I saw his face, by a sudden flame, 
Lurid with hate and fear. 


I plucked the fiend by his long right hand, 
As he sate on a corse, new slain. 

My voice was strong with a firm command: 
‘*T have sought thee once again. 

Show me to-night, show me to-night, 
What thou may’st not keep from me.”’ 

His coward eye was hellish bright 
With a glare not good to see. 


My shivering steed, he pawed the moss, 
His gasps began to fail : 
By a murdered corse, and a dying horse, 
I heard that goblin’s tale ; 
But never a spirit that skims the sea, 
Or a phantom of the air, 
Must guess what the foul fiend whispered me, 
Or dream what he showed me there. 


I had power, I had power in that grewsome hour, 
And I read his spirit through ; 
I made him cringe and I bade him cower, 
For my heart was brave and true. 
I chained him there with a new-forged chain, 
By the side of the murdered wight, 
And I left him howling a wilder strain 
Than the howling of the night. 
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For ten long years on a mountain bare 
I had wept and fasted sore ; 
I had worn the stones with my knees in prayer 
To conquer a grace the more; 
And to weave a spell fora fiendish heart— 
A spell for a fiendish will— 
To baffle the spite of a demon’s art 
I dwelt on the doleful hill. 


He may harm no hapless passer-by ; 
He may spread nor ban nor bale ; 

I had strength and mast’ry from One on high, 
And my courage did not fail. 

I won my will, for my soul was pure, 
And the secret that I know 

Hath given me power great ills to cure 


As I journey to and fro. 


Go not that way. 


It is haunted still ; 


The wolf hath left his lair ; 

The owls have flown to my barren hill ; 
No living thing is there. 

A murdered corse by a blackened stone, 
’Neath an old tree, gnarled and gray, 

And a frenzied demon, alone, alone, 
Till the earth shall pass away. 


THE REMARKABLE COURAGE OF ABDIAS MULLER. 


By T. ComMRE. 


ZL 


HEY were seated in Sunday idleness on 
a bench in their little garden. With 
arms folded, they gazed vaguely through a 
screen of hollyhocks at a bit of meadow 
where three white chickens were pecking. 
The meadow stretched to the edge of a deep 
ravine whose sides were covered with beeches, 
the foliage on which began to show signs of 
autumnal coloring. Beyond the ravine could 
be indistinctly discerned a wide valley, sev- 
eral villages and church steeples half hidden 
by the October haze, and on the line of the 
horizon a shadowy range of hills. 

The three sisters were too well acquainted 
with the landscape to look at it as they 
would have looked at a picture; but it 
mingled with their thoughts, and produced 
on them the agreeable impression wrought 
by places and things to which we have grown 
accustomed, and in which time effects no 


change. They had not spoken for over an 
hour, each being absorbed in her own 
thoughts, when Caroline, the eldest, sighed 
slightly, then turned her head, and abstract- 
edly plucked the yellow flower of a nastur- 
tium which had been trained on the wall 
near the bench. This seemed to rouse her 
companions, who sighed in their turn, and 
changed their positions. But no one spoke, 
and in a few moments all three had again 
become absorbed in dreamy reverie. 

They were not pretty, these three daughters 
of the late Jean Verdan, and the two elder 
ones had already left their youth far behind 
them. In the neighborhood they went by 
the name of the three little Chinese, owing 
to their olive complexion, their black and 
somewhat squinting eyes, and their small, 
insignificant figures, a type not common in 
the Jura (Switzerland), which, although not 
without a certain piquant grace, was far re- 
moved from the ideal of feminine perfection 
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in that locality. Noone thought of noticing 
the soft eyes of Mica, the youngest, and her 
small, well-shaped teeth, nor the black hair, 
wonderfully abundant, if a little coarse, and 
the neat, well-formed feet of all three. 

In the country these charms were consid- 
ered of secondary importance. What at- 
tracted the young men was less fineness of 
contour than clearness of complexion, a 
dazzling contrast of white and red, and the 
general effect of eyes and lips rather than 
their shape. Caroline, Jenny, and Mica 
Verdan were yellow as marigolds ; they were 
therefore considered irredeemably plain-look- 
ing, and were not greatly afflicted at being 
so considered. They were timid and a little 
awkward, for they had lived very retired lives, 
their father having been an eccentric person, 
a kind of domestic tyrant, who would not 
hear of his daughters receiving attentions. 
Taciturn from habit, and a little obstinate, 
like all silent people, they bore the repu- 
tation of being unsociable old maids. 

Caroline was thirty-six, Jenny thirty-five, 
and Mica ten years her junior. The two 
elder sisters lavished much affection on the 
younger, but each in her own way, Caroline 


indulging in abrupt outbursts of tenderness, 
Jenny displaying an equable, placid love that 


was ever the same. A thoroughly good 
understanding united the three, and they 
were usually interested in the same objects 
of contemplation. 

‘““We must decide on something,’’ said 
Caroline at last. 

‘‘So I think,’’ replied Jenny. 

And Mica added : 

‘*T think so, too.”’ 

‘*On the one hand,’’ Caroline went on, ‘‘ it 
is impossible for us to keep up the place by 
ourselves. We must have a man for the 
heavy work. On the other hand, women of 
our age must havea care for their reputation. 
Abdias is only forty, and people will say 
that he is courting us.’’ 

‘‘ Let them say so,’’ said a solemn voice 
over their heads. 

They looked up. The sedate, bony face, 
long locks, and red clay pipe of their hired 
man, Abdias Muller, was visible amid the 
geraniums that adorned the narrow window 
of his room. 

‘“No one asked for your advice,’’ said 
Caroline ; and, without paying any further 
attention to the interruption, she continued: 
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‘‘T’ve had the matter in my mind for sev- 
eral weeks, and turned it over and over. 
It’s like my ball of mending-thread, exactly 
the same on all sides. We can’t afford to 
keep a servant, and we can’t get along with- 
out one. What shall we do, Jenny?’’ 

‘* What shall we do, Mica?’’ asked Jenny. 

‘* Sell the place,’’ answered Mica, in alow 
tone, after a moment’s pause. 

‘Well, I never!’’ exclaimed Abdias, out 
of all patience, and suddenly leaving the 
window. 

He soon returned, however, wishing to 
hear what Mlle. Caroline would say to such 
a proposition. The latter was leaning her 
head on one hand, while Jenny was holding 
the other, as if to console her. Mica fixed 
her dreamy eyes on them as if she saw what 
the others could not see. The silence lasted 
a long time, so long that Abdias at last left 
his room in a state as near exasperation as 
the son of an Anabaptist can allow himself 
to indulge in. As he went down stairs he 
met Caroline. 

‘‘T’m going to change my dress,”’ she said; 
‘it’s milking time.”’ 

‘‘T’'ve known when it’s milking time for 
going on twenty years,’’ he observed with 
great dignity. 

‘Well! well! don’t get on your high 
horse !”’ 

‘‘T shall if I wish to. Listen to me, Made- 
moiselle Caroline ; listen to what I tell you, 
and don’t run off. I’ve just heard some- 
thing that’s turned me all upside down. 
Your little sister don’t know anything about 
business. Let her attend to herembroidery, 
and leave the place alone. Sell, indeed! 
No, you can’t think of suchathing. I am 
opposed to it ; do you understand? I’ll go 
after your cousin George ; I’ll speak to the 
notary, to the authorities.”’ 

‘“We are of age, Abdias.”’ 

‘““Of age? What does that prove? Old 
Pierre Simon, who’s nearly ninety, is a good 
deal more of age than you are, and they’ve 
appointed a guardian for Aim. If a person 
don't know enough to look out for himself, 
what difference does it make about his 
being of age, I should like to know? Now, 
from my point of view, if you sell this 
place——’’ 

‘“We haven’t made up our minds yet; 
you’re wasting your time.”’ 

‘*The time that a wise man employs in 
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talking is not wasted,’ he replied, senten- 
tiously. ‘‘It’s like sowing grain; but 
women’s chatter is like smoke that vanishes. 
Now you three, sitting out there on the 
bench for three mortal hours—what have 
you said that is reasonable ?’’ 

‘* We didn’t open our mouths, much less 
gossip, like you, Abdias.”’ 

‘‘Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. Easy enough to keep 
your tongue still when there’s nothing in 
the heart, neither a liking for this fine place, 
nor regret for all the money spent in repairs, 
which will go to benefit somebody else, nor 
pity for the poor cattle that must be taken 
to the fair and sold to those ugly Jews from 
Alsace, or to those Franc Comtois, who have 
the meanest kind of pastures. When I came 
here, twenty years ago St. Martin’s Day, the 
roof of the barn was worm-eaten, and it was 
repaired with hard wood in the year ’59, 
and now it’s the best roof in the neighbor- 
hood. The stable was too low, and it was 


raised three feet four inches, with stone pil- 
lars to hold the roof up. The masons and 
carpenters worked seventeen days on it. 
That was in ’75.’’ 

‘*In ’76, Abdias.”’ 


‘*Pardon me, it was in’75. I know the 
whole thing like my catechism ; rather better 
if anything, for I didn’t goto work at that 
till rather late, when your father insisted 
on my being baptized, pretending that an 
unbaptized servant would bring the house 
bad luck. Do you remember, Mademoiselle 
Caroline? It was pretty tough for a big fel- 
low of twenty to go to the parsonage to 
answer questions with a dozen giddy girls, 
and on Christmas to go down on one’s 
knees before the whole church in order to 
be received among the faithful. I was in 
a state, Ican tell you! I saw the minister 
through a mist, and when he said, ‘ Abdias 
Sédécias Tobias, present yourself before the 
congregation,’ I scarcely knew who Abdias 
Sédécias Tobias really was. Some people 
were laughing behind their handkerchiefs, 
and others looked as if they wanted to 
know what kind of a heathen I was. 

‘‘ Little Mica had tears in her eyes; she 
was so sorry to see me all alone there on 
my knees, and thought the minister was 
scolding me. She’d a kind heart, had little 
Mica ; I’d never have thought her capable 
of proposing to sell the old place.”’ 
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‘*There it is again,” said Caroline; ‘‘is 
there to be any milking done to-day, Ab- 
dias Sédécias Tobias? ’”’ 

‘*Yes, yes, Mademoiselle Caroline Sophie 
Verdan, #ée Verdan, and still Verdan ; yes, 
there will be milking to-day, certain ; but 
the place will not be sold, as sure as I 
earned my first wages here.’’ 

Caroline shrugged her shoulders and be- 
gan laughing as soon as her free-spoken 
servant’s back was turned. He had always 
treated the three sisters like little girls, 
lecturing them and even giving them very 
peremptory orders when farm-work was 
pressing. On the master’s order he had 
ceased to ‘‘ thee and thou’”’ them when they 
grew up. He even added to their names 
the superfluous and anti-democratic prefix 
of ‘‘ Mademoiselle,’’ but much against his 
will, and with frequent lapses into the old 
free way of speaking. Otherwise he was 
formal in manner, and maintained a tone 
of grave asperity in his communications 
with the family that was as far as possi- 
ble removed from m pertinence. He never 
raised his voice, and he was seldom seen 
to smile. He talked a good deal, and yet 
was not exactly a gossip, the high opinion 
he held of his own wisdom and his “‘ lights ”’ 
rendering it a philanthropic duty for him to 
give those near him the benefit of them. 

In spite of his age, his account in the 
savings-bank, and his reputation as a recog- 
nized authority on agriculture in the neigh- 
borhood, he had the good sense not to feel 
humiliated by his subordinate position. 

‘‘One is always somebody’s servant,”’’ he 
would say to himself, ‘‘and the President 
of the Confederation has more masters than 
I have !"’ 

For the rest, he did pretty much as he 
pleased, his mistresses having long since 
got out of the way of giving him orders 
which, when received, he would obey ad 
libitum, and in the freest spirit of interpre- 
tation. 

The late Jean Verdan, who ruled his own 
daughters with a rod. of iron, left Abdias to 
do as he chose, contenting himself with 
grumbling when the latter’s back was 
turned. Caroline was the only member of 
the family who dared to argue with this 
singular servant; but she was accustomed 
to contest the ground of debate inch by 
inch, and even sometimes obliged him to 
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beat a hasty retreat. In fact there was a 
chronic dispute constantly going on be- 
tween them, only the subjects of controversy 
changing from day today. They could not 
agree on any one subject referring to the 
management of the place. Caroline had 
persuaded her father to purchase an Eng- 
lish plow, which Abdias declared to be 
the most detestable farm implement that 
sinful man had ever invented. She had a 
very pronounced dislike for black cows, but 
if Abdias was sent to the fair—he was a 
good judge of cattle, and always lucky in 
buying and selling—he did not fail to bring 
home the most swarthy animal he could 
find, but which generally turned out to be a 
good milker. The real esteem that mistress 
and man entertained for each other, the 
fidelity of the one and the confidence of the 
other, did not prevent them being usually 
at daggers drawn. 

Caroline changed her black gown for.a 
blue cotton skirt, and a bodice whose short 
sleeves displayed to good advantage her 
arms, thin and brown as spindles. Enter- 
ing the stable, she inspected it with a 
rapid glance. Abdias was at his post with 


a pail between his legs, his forehead lean- 
ing on the rounded flank of Fleurette, who 
turned and gazed at him with great, 


dreamy eyes. The other seven cows, lying 
in front of their empty racks, chewed the 
cud peacefully, while the impatient calves 
at the end of the stable tugged at their 
tethers until they were in imminent danger 
of strangulation. Before the narrow window 
passed and repassed the shadows of hens 
hastening to pick up a few more grains be- 
fore it should be time to go to roost. 

‘‘Come, Faraude,’’ said Caroline to one 
of her restless constituents, ‘‘ what do you 
mean by going on like that? Do you want 
to pull the stable down? Your collar wasn’t 
put on right. Wait, Beauty, and I’ll see 
to it.’’ 

The eldest of the sisters put her arm 
around the neck of the uneasy Faraude, her 
favorite, and unloosed a rope, which had got 
entangled in an iron ring. Then the hand- 
some beast, deeming the moment a favorable 
one for begging some salt, gave a little dab 
with her tongue at her mistress’ cheek. 

‘‘ Ah, poor thing ! poor thing !’’ exclaimed 
Caroline, whose anxiety was suddenly re- 
vived by this familiar caress. 
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Hiding her head on Faraude’s neck, she 
wept bitterly in the deepening gloom. To 
leave all, this fine herd, the dear old house, 
the meadows, and the life she loved, and 
the well-known landscape on which her eyes 
had rested so many years—to tear herself 
up by the roots, as it were, and go vege- 
tate elsewhere, only to silence a few brain- 
less gossips and refute a few silly stories 
that had found their way to herears! Ah! 
how she would have braved the idle talk of 
neighbors, the ill-natured allusions, and the 
glances that revealed what the speakers 
dared not put into words, if she alone had 
been concerned. At thirty-six, when one is 
not a beauty, when one is abrupt and un- 
sociable and keeps the gossiping throng at 
a distance, one feels that scandal loses half 
its sting. 

But Mica’s future must be considered : 
Mi¢a, the dreamer; Mica, the embroiderer, 
whose eyes seemed to see from afar that 
which was to be. She was young and deli- 
cate, a tender plant that must be constantly 
watched. For her the going away would not 
be a trial. Even if she had any feeling of 
attachment for the old house, she cared 
nothing for country life ; she lived apart 
from the others, preferring the silent com- 
panionship of her dreams and her needle 
to her sisters’ bustling activity. Those skill- 
ful and delicate hands, such was Caroline’s 
opinion, were destined to be enfolded in a 
lover’s grasp. Mica was the only one of the 
three fated to be married, and it was there- 
fore necessary to keep this in view. An iso- 
lated mansion, inhabited by women with- 
out any legal protector, and at whom the 
neighbors shook their heads, was not one to 
which suitors would come for a bride. She 
herself seemed to have some vague inkling 
of the situation, since she had been the first 
to say, ‘‘ The place must be sold.”’ 

‘* Yes, we will leave, but it is hard, it is 
hard,’’ mused Caroline, drying the tell-tale 
moisture from her cheeks. *‘ But where shall 
we go? As for me, farm-work is all I under- 
stand. And what is to become of Abdias? 
We must give him a start, with two or three 
cows to begin with. He couldn’t take serv- 
ice with any one else.’’ 

‘*The more I think of it, the more certain 
am I that it was in ’76,’’ remarked that as- 
tute person from the farther end of the 
stable, where he was engaged in compelling 
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a calf that had only been born the night 
before to drink some of Fleurette’s foaming 
milk. 

‘The more you reflect, the less you 
know,” replied Caroline, prompt to take up 
the thread of the interrupted discussion. 
‘Tt was in ’76, the year that Jenny had the 
fever. The noise made by the carpenters 
and masons kept her from getting well, and 
my father was on the point of putting off the 
conclusion of the repairs until the following 
year.’’ 

‘‘ Which doesn’t prevent it’s being in ’75. 
I know what I’m talking about, and when I 
state a thing——”’ 

‘“You are as obstinate as a regular old 
woodenhead. I’ll show you the doctor’s 
bill that I still have in the desk with the 
other papers. Come, Abdias, admit that it 
is possible for you to be deceived, like other 
people.’’ 

‘* When I’ve seen the bill. I know that 
Jenny had the fever at that time just as well 
as you ; but if she had, what does that prove? 
It might have been the chicken-house, or 
the cistern, they were repairing. Come, 
booby, drink up the rest of the milk. Do 
you know, Mademoiselle Caroline, I haven’t 
much of an opinion of this calf. He sulks 
when he’s fed ; you’ll see, he won’t turn out 
well,’’ 

‘‘Let me do it,’’ said Caroline; ‘‘ you 
mustn’t be rough with the poor little 
things.”’ 

And tenderly, gently, after having dipped 
her fingers in the milk, she held them to the 
new-comer who sucked them eagerly. 

‘*T admit that she knows how to go about 
it,’ thought Abdias, watching her out of 
one corner of his eye, as he went back to his 
milking stool; ‘‘she’s got a real country head 
on her shoulders, our Caroline has, if she is 
so slender and delicate-looking. But her 
faults, in my opinion, are more numerous 
than her good qualities. Just look at those 
three sisters. You’d never imagine they 
were cut from the same piece of cloth. Mica 
always gives up, out of indifference ; one 
way seems just as good to her as another. 
Mademoiselle Jenny has ideas of her own, but 
in summer it is too warm to defend them, and 
in winter she has no time to think of any- 
thing but herchilblains. As to Mademoiselle 
Caroline, there’s a regular battle-horse for 
you! Noise doesn’t frighten her ; on the con- 
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trary. But what a mischievous brain, and 
what a tormenting tongue, and what a disa- 
greeable habit of always proving that other 
people are wrong. Let me see, was it in ’75 
or’76? I’m not quite certain. No matter ; 
whether before or after the Deluge, it cost a 
pretty penny. And when one thinks of the 
garden fence rebuilt last year, and the roof 
of the carriage-house, it is evident that 
they’ll never be able to get for the place 
what it cost. But it won’t come to that. 
We'll see whether three foolish women are 
going to have it all their own way. I’ll sleep 
across the front door every night rather 
than let a new owner come in; I’ll shoot; 
I'll hurt somebody.”’ 

‘*Mademoiselle Caroline,’’ exclaimed Ab- 
dias, of the opinion that the conclusion he 
had reached was too important to be kept to 
himself, ‘‘I give you due notice—I shall 
hurt somebody.”’ 

To his great surprise, Caroline, instead of 
sending back a sharp reply, turned toward 
him her dejected face, on which he could see 
the tears falling. 

‘* You can’t think how it vexes me!’’ she 
said. ‘‘Do you never see anything, Ab- 
dias? Come, let us talk plainly, like people 
who have nothing to conceal. We are com- 
manded to flee even the appearance of evil ; 
now, especially, on account of Mica, who is 
the youngest——”’ 

‘‘Hum! I understand. Yes, I under- 
stand, Mademoiselle Caroline. I’ve seen a 
long time, yes, a long time—what I ave 
seen. But slanderous tongues can do us no 
real harm.’’ 

Caroline shrugged her shoulders, gave 
him a glance full of pity for his want of 
moral insight, and took herself off. Abdias 
ended his task in silence ; but his thoughts 
kept up a lively commotion and jostled 
against each other in his head, which was 
not accustomed to entertain so many guests 
at once. While untying the cows he said to 
himself, ‘‘ I never would have believed that 
Mademoiselle Caroline could be so prudish 
at her age,’’ and as he swept out the stable, 
he indulged in aspirations more energetic 
than charitable regarding his gossiping 
neighbors. 

While washing his hands, he suddenly 
came to the conclusion that he, Abdias 
Sédécias Tobias Muller, he and no other, 
was the cause of stumbling and the rock of 
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offense that must be cast out of this house ; 
and as he seated himself at the supper table 
in front of the three sisters, he determined 
that this should be his last meal, and that 
he would leave at dawn on the morrow. 

‘But what good would it do?’’ he asked 
himself as he dipped his bread in his coffee 
with an anxious look. ‘‘ Sacrificing myselt 
wouldn’t keep the place from being sold, for 
even Mile. Caroline couldn’t do everything. 

‘“Why, of course not,’’ was his mental 
conclusion uttered aloud, as he struck the 
table with the palm of his hand with such 
force that the four cups and saucers rattled 
violently ; ‘‘ the place shall not be sold even 
if I have to ——”’ 

He stopped. 

‘* Buy it?’’ interpolated Mica. 

‘‘ With what, if you please? My savings 
wouldn’t pay for the cows and the farm im- 
plements, and as to borrowing of the Credit 
Foncier—thanks ! A mortgage would keep 
me from sleeping nights. No, no, I’ll never 
buy land to be godfather to it. I’ve got 
along for forty years without owning any, 
and I eat well, sleep well, and keep my tem- 
per. Yes, Mademoiselle Caroline, you may 
smile, but Iam a good-tempered man when 


you don’t irritate me with your deuced ideas.”’ 
Never had an expression that sounded so 
like an oath been heard to pass the lips of 


Abdias Muller. The three sisters looked at 
each other in astonishment, while their ec- 
centric dependant pushed away his plate, 
rose abruptly, and left the room. 

‘‘No, the place shall not be sold !’’ he re- 
peated in a jerky tone, as he crossed the wide 
kitchen, ‘‘ not even if I have to——’’ 

At that moment noticing on the dresser a 
jar of milk that Jenny had set aside fora 
poor neighbor to whom they frequently sent 
small presents, he seized it mechanically and 
carried it down cellar. The wooden stair- 
case was dark and slippery, and Abdias 
stopped on each step feeling about with one 
foot for the next, still repeating in a low 
tone, ‘‘ No, no, that shall not happen.”’ 

He and his jar of milk having finally 
reached ferva firma in the cellar without 
accident, in front of the shelves stored with 
large wooden bowls on which thick, rich 
cream was standing, and the bins where 
Jenny kept her stock of potatoes, Abdias 
suddenly recovered his senses and asked 
himself what he had come down there for. 
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‘**T’m losing my head for certain,’’ he mut- 
tered as he set down his burden. ‘‘ I’m not 
used to being absent-minded, thank Heaven. 
Usually my ideas are logical and I know what 
Iwant. I know, too, what I don’t want, and 
I don’t want the place sold, not even if I have 
to marry one of the three sisters,’’ he con- 
cluded deliberately, stretching out his arm 
as if to call upon the bowls of cream and 
the heaps of potatoes to bear witness to 
this solemn declaration. 

.‘‘ Yes, it must be so; it’s the only way 
out of the difficulty,’ he continued, shak- 
ing his head several times, after having re- 
mained motionless for some time as if over- 
come by the gravity of his resolution. ‘‘In 
this way all will be arranged ; no one will 
buy the place and everything will go on as 
usual, except that there’ll be one Made- 
moiselle Verdan less inthe world. But which 
one of the three shall I choose? "’ 

At this point Abdias concluded that it 
would be wise to ascend into daylight again, 
as his mind, a moment before as clear as 
crystal, was beginning to get muddy again. 

‘‘What were you doing in the cellar?’’ 
asked Jenny, surprised at seeing him emerge 
from the darkness. 

“IT took your jar of milk down,”’’ he re- 
plied tartly. ‘‘Any woman with a head on 
her shoulders would know enough not to 
leave milk in a hot kitchen.’’ 

Jenny laughed like the good-natured crea- 
ture she was, too indolent to enter into a dis- 
cussion with the thermometer at seventy-five. 
She therefore merely shook her head and 
looked at Mica, who was carefully wiping 
the dishes and plates after supper. Mica 
was very careful of her small, brown, deli- 
cate hands, so soft that the children of the 
neighborhood used to stroke them against 
their cheeks with exclamations of delight. 
She never exposed them either to the sun or 
to the dzse, and their use in carrying on 
the household was limited to drying the 
dishes that Jehny cleansed with an enormous 
dish-cloth in boiling water. Mica was 
almost a petite young lady, refined, fastidi- 
ous, timid, spoiled by her two sisters, but 
still afraid of them as a dragon-fly fears the 
hand that would capture it. 

She detested noise, and altercations were 
particularly objectionable to her. Thus 
when Caroline began to raise her voice and 
Abdias replied crossly, she always took her- 
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self out of theway. With Jenny, who never 
scolded any one, she felt more at her ease ; 
but she scarcely listened to her sister’s mon- 
ologues on the potatoes that were beginning 
to sprout, or the price of butter and eggs. 
Outdoor country life had no charms forthis 
pensive, silent embroiderer. Abdias mused 
about her as he went out. 

‘Except that she’s rather young,’’ he said 
to himself, ‘‘I don’t know that she has any 
faults. But the first thing, before taking 
any further steps, is to see whether I should 
make a presentable husband.”’ 


II. 


‘“WILL you take a glass of lemonade, Mon- 
sieur Abdias ?’’ asked Mme. Arnaudin, the 
housekeeper of a stately mansion in the 
neighborhood, on whom the hired man had 
called the same evening, and who was enter- 
taining him in her private sitting-room. 

‘*Willingly, madame, since you are good 
enough to offer it,’’ replied Abdias without 
the slightest hesitation. 

Usually the housekeeper’s offer would not 
have been accepted, according to rural eti- 
quette, until after ten minutes, at least, had 
been consumed in polite refusals and equally 
polite invitations. On this occasion, how- 
ever, Abdias was in haste to be alone in Mme. 
Arnaudin’s little reception-room. Hardly 
had she disappeared in the corridor when he 
rose, took a couple of steps forward, and 
then, as motionless as a soldier when he 
presents arms, looked straight before him. 
In the middle of the carved panel opposite, 
stretching from floor to ceiling, was a nar- 
row, greenish mirror in which Abdias could 
see his entire person reflected. He stepped 
slowly back to the wall, and then, to see 
how he walked, advanced to meet his other 
self in the glass, and on which he fixed his 
keen, scrutinizing gaze. Something soldier- 
like in his gait was not at all displeasing to 
him; heeven stiffened himself and threw back 
his shoulders, raising his chin, as if he were 
actually in the ranks. Aftera prolonged in- 
spection, he came to the conclusion that his 
body was well proportioned, and although it 
seemed to him that his arms were a little 
too long and his legs rather thin to be unex- 


ceptionable, he considered that the general 


impression he would be likely to make was 
a favorable one. 
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With his face, of which he caught a glimpse 
once a week in his little shaving-glass, he 
was less well pleased. 

**T look like a nut-cracker carved out of 
box-wood,’’ was his frank criticism on that 
portion of his person. 

His shaven cheeks, his forehead with an- 
gular temples, and his large nostrils all had 
a uniform tint—the dirty’ gray common to 
certain temperaments capable of prolonged 
endurance, but not really strong, and over 
which exposure in the fields had deposited a 
thin layer of tan. ‘‘ These dreadful locks 
that curl about as readily as drum-sticks,”’ 
thought Abdias, ‘‘ stand greatly in need of 
the hair-dresser’s scissors.’’ He was push- 
ing back the black mass that fell over his 
ears, endeavoring to judge of the effect of 
some other way of arranging it, when the 
rustle of a silk dress outside the door com- 
pelled him to bid his image in the mirror a 
hasty adieu. He had gravely seated himself 
near the window when Mme. Arnaudin en- 
tered with a tray of refreshments. 

‘*T always make the lemonade myself,” 
she said, as she drew asmall table to where 
her guest was sitting. ‘‘I use only the best 
corks in bottling it, and then let it standa 
fortnight in the sun.’’ 

‘‘Then it must be perfection itself,’’ po- 
litely commented Abdias, who was disposed 
to make himself agreeable now that he had 
obtained an answer from his oracle. 

The twilight was even then fading out of 
the old wainscoted room, and fifteen min- 
utes later the magical mirror would have 
given forth no reflection to the Anabaptist’s 
inquiring gaze. After taking leave of his 
hostess he summed up the result of his self- 
examination somewhat as follows : 

‘“‘T never believed that I was strikingly 
handsome, but then a man has no call to be 
beautiful so long as he is not ungainly, and 
there is in his face a certain amount of 
intelligence, which there certainly is in 
mine.”’ 

While on his way home smoking his pipe 
in the starlight, Abdias discussed with him- 
self at considerable length the following 
points: (1) The necessity of preventing 
the catastrophe that threatened the home- 
stead. (2) The only way of preventing it, 
viz.: by a matrimonial alliance. (3) The 
choice of the person destined to enter into 
that alliance. The third point he subdivided 
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into three paragraphs, each of which was 
devoted to a biographical sketch and sum- 
mary of the character of one of the three 
sisters. 

Mlle. Caroline was not at all a comforta- 
ble sort of person to get along with ; she 
was not tractable enough and had too many 
ideas of her own. Mlle. Jenny was a good 
soul, but hadn’t much character; besides, 
she was the plainest-looking of the three. 
Now if one has a choice, why select the 
plainest? As to Mica, she was certainly too 
young, but that was a fault she would soon 
outgrow. ‘‘She is gentle and quiet and 
sings sometimes with a voice like a little 
bird,’’ went on the Anabaptist in his mono- 
logue. ‘‘ Besides, a woman who is sewing 
all day knows so little about the cattle that 
she would never interfere with her hus- 
band’s plans concerning the farm and farm- 
work. In short, everything seems to point 
to the youngest sister as the wife I ought to 
choose.’’ 

Arrived at this conclusion, Abdias re- 
mained for some time lost in admiration at 
his own sagacity, then put out his pipe and 
went to bed. 


III. 


THE next day, although not given to su- 
perstition, he could not help noticing cer- 
tain incidents that seemed to augur well 


for the success of his suit. Mica was the 
first person he met in the morning, and she 
seemed less absent-minded than usual. When 
she bade him good-day, she informed him 
that the barometer was rising, really rising. 
In this fact Abdias found encouragement, 
even advice. A little later he entered the 
large sunny room where Mica was working 
as usual, seated in the recess of the window, 
her little work-table before her and the 
snowy folds of a piece of cambric falling in 
billowy whiteness from her lap into a basket 
on the floor. 

‘“What fine piece of work have you 
there ?’’ asked Abdias, going up to the little 
needle-woman. ‘‘ Here are wreaths and all 
kinds of pretty ornaments.”’ 

Mica glanced upward in astonishment. As 
a rule Abdias looked down on these expen- 
sive trifles from the height of his Puritan 
principles. 

‘“‘ They sent me some very pretty wedding- 
ciothes from Neuchatel to embroider,’’ she 
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replied, contemplating her handiwork with 
pardonable pride. 

This reference to wedding-clothes Abdias 
interpreted as another omen in his favor, 
perhaps as furnishing a convenient opening 
for beginning the important conversation. 

‘“‘T hope that you’ll not make the trous- 
seaus of these fine ladies an excuse for 
neglecting your own,’’ he ventured to re- 
mark. 

‘* Don’t trouble yourself, Abdias,’’ said 
the girl, with a silvery burst of laughter. 
‘* You are not going into the linen business, 
are you?”’ 

He looked at her, somewhat taken aback. 

‘*No,’’ hereplied, taking hold of the cam- 
bric rather roughly, ‘‘I’ve no inclination 
either to buy or sell such cobwebs.”’ 

Mica made no reply. She contented her- 
self with gently smoothing out the fine tis- 
sue rumpled by the rude handling of Ab- 
dias, and went on sewing. 

During the course of the morning, as the 
would-be suitor was sawing wood under the 
carriage shed, the activity of his arms seem- 
ing to infuse new energy into his brain, a 
bright idea dawned upon him. To urge his 
suit with empty hands would, he thought, 
be extremely awkward ; a trifling present, 
on the contrary, would plead for him, and 
give the conversation an agreeable turn. 
‘‘But what can I give her? It must be 
something of little real value, the accept- 
ance of which would not commit her to any- 
thing. There are my mother’s ear-rings up- 
stairs, but I’ll keep them for a New Year’s 
gift. If I had time to go to the village I 
might get a roll of white bread. I know 
she’s dainty about her eating, for she nib- 
bles away at table like a squirrel, and makes 
believe she has no appetite. She had none 
Saturday when her sister gave us nothing 
to eat but potatoes and buttermilk. If I 
knew exactly what tidbit would tempt 
her——”’ 

Here Abdias began on a fresh log and 
waited for inspiration. Nor did he have to 
wait long. His job was no sooner finished 
than he again turned his steps toward Prise 
Jussy, the name of the place where he had 
called on the housekeeper the evening be- 
fore, but this time he did not enter the main 
avenue. Skirting the park he reached the 
great murgier that divided it from the for- 
est, and whose stony slopes were planted 
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with elders, filberts, and beam-trees,* with 
their silvery foliage. The fruit of the latter 
was ripe. Abdias knew this, for he had 
heard the urchins of the neighborhood say 
so that very morning. He stopped in his 
walk, picked acouple of handfuls, hid them 
under his blouse, and ran back to his work. 

During dinner he had little to say, being 
engaged in mentally laying out his plan of 
operations. Everything seemed to conspire 
in his favor. Caroline proposed to go to the 
village, while Jenny announced that she was 
about to visit a certain field to gather an- 
other salad, probably the last of the season. 
Thus Mica would be left alone, alone with 
her suitor, who could thus deliver an ex- 
tended discourse without fear of interruption. 
With what care he prepared himself we need 
scarcely say. Abdias Muller was not the 
man to leave anything carelessly to chance 
in so important an enterprise. By three 
o’clock in the afternoon he had made up his 
mind exactly how he would broach the sub- 
ject to Mica, and how he would answer her 
objections—for she would object, women 
always do—at what stage of the proceedings 
he would seize her hand, and how, finally, 
they would go together to meet Caroline and 
Jenny. In this judicious arrangement noth- 
ing had been left to accident, both Mica’s 
and Abdias’ part in the programme being 
minutely laid down ; she had only to follow 
it and everything would go off to perfec- 
tion. 

Grave and dignified, although somewhat 
annoyed by a slight palpitation of the heart, 
which was zo¢ in the programme, Abdias 
crossed the little garden. Mica’s window 
was open and he could see her leaning out. 

‘Be careful of the nasturtiums, you are 
stepping on them,’’ exclaimed Mica in some 
alarm. 

He looked down, and saw that it was his 
left foot that was doing the damage. 

‘* Well, well,’’ he said ; ‘‘ I didn’t see these 
bits of flowers, but I’ll be careful of them if 
you insist on it.’’ 

However, as he saw that they were not 
beginning according to programme, he has- 
tened toadd : 

‘* Do you happen to like a/ises ?’’ + 


* The white beam-tree is a native of nearly all parts of 
Europe. The fruit is scarlet and of the size of small 
peas. Acid and astringent, it becomes agreeable to the 
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‘*No,”’ replied Mica innocently, ‘‘I can’t 
bear them. But what makes you ask me if 
I like alises, Abdias ?’’ 

‘*Oh ! nothing, if you don’t care for them. 
It’s queer you don’t like them, though.”’ 

With his left hand he carefully concealed 
behind him his rejected gift ; while with the 
fingers of his right he beat the reveille on 
the window ledge, no doubt to bring together 
again the different parts of his already de- 
moralized programme. According to the 
latter, Mica should have said to him, ‘‘ How 
good of you to think of gathering these 
alises for me,’’ and he should have replied : 
“‘T shall gather them every year for you in 
remembrance of this day ;’’ on which she 
would have asked, ‘‘ Why in remembrance 
of to-day?’’ and the subject would thus 
have been cleverly introduced. Never mind! 
he would only have to cut out an act. ‘Let 
us pass on to number two,’’ said Abdias to 
himself. 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ he continued, ‘‘ it’s funny you 
don’t like a/zses, but as they say about colors, 
there's no accounting for tastes. Thus your 
sisters like the country, while you like— 
nothing but embroidery.”’ 

‘““Yes, that is true,’’ she said rather ab- 
sently. 

She was accustomed to hear Abdias ser- 
monize and didn’t always listen. 

‘*Not that I find anything amiss in that. 
On the contrary, I like to see a woman keep 
busy. If you will agree to my proposal, 
Mica, be sure I shall never thwart you in 
anything; you will be as free after as be- 
fore.’’ 

She looked at him a little nervously. 
Could the afternoon sun, which was pouring 
down on his uncovered head, have caused 
any cerebral disturbance? 

“IT am thinking of getting married,’ he 
wenton. ‘I have experience, sound sense, 
health, savings, a good name—will you ac- 
cept them all in my person, Mica? Will 
you be my wife?’’ 

‘“Now the objections will begin,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘She is going to cast her eyes 
bashfully on the ground and say that she is 
too young.”’ 

But instead of casting her eyes down, 


taste by incipient decay, and is ready for eating in the 
autumn before chestnuts are ripe. 
+ The fruit of the beam-tree. 
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Mica opened them as wide as possible and 
looked at Abdias in genuine alarm. 

‘‘He has been sunstruck ; and here I am 
all alone. Jenny—oh, Jenny! What shall 
Ido? Poor Abdias, poor Abdias !”’ 

‘*It’s you who are losing your senses,’’ he 
said, greatly irritated. ‘‘Do you think the 
man must be insane who offers to marry 
you?”’ 

She looked at him a second time, and 
gradually grew calm on hearing him return 
to his usual sarcastic manner. 

‘*Oh ! then it was a joke,’’ she said at last. 

‘Is it my habit to jest?’’ 

‘No, certainly not ; butif you are serious, 
Abdias, I have only one thing to say.”’ 

‘* Say it, then.”’ 

She hesitated, unwilling to wound this 
worthy man who had been of such service 
to them. 

‘*T have only to ask you to go away,’’ she 
finally replied. ‘‘I shall forget all you have 
said to me; but go away, Abdias.”’ 

‘“You don’t wish to be my wife?’’ he 
asked solemnly, with his arms crossed, but 
still holding the little basket of a/ises by the 
handle. 


‘‘No, no, my good Abdias, I do not wish 
to be your wife,’’ she replied. 

Then she gently closed the window. 

‘*Very well!*’ was the verdict pronounced 
by Abdias Muller when he came out of 
the species of cataleptic fit that had para- 


lyzed him for several minutes. ‘‘ Very well ! 
I shall ask her sister Jenny. She will suit 
me far better than this affected young per- 
son who turns up her nose at alises.”’ 

Thereupon he went up to his room, placed 
the basket on his bureau, and came down 
whistling as if nothing particular had hap- 
pened. 

Mica, not yet recovered from her astonish- 
ment, was still standing with her hand on the 
window-fastening. ‘‘Ifmy sisters knew it,”’ 
she thought to herself. But she resolved to 
keep Abdias’ extraordinary conduct a secret. 
Why should she give Caroline a chance to 
ridicule the poor fellow? Suddenly she 
heard Jenny's voice in the kitchen. She 
made haste to sit down again, and began to 
work a capital letter that had been traced on 
a piece of cambric. 

“Such heat !"’ said Jenny, as she came in 
the room. ‘I hurried up and cut a dozen 
bunches of lettuce, and came back through 
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the little wood. That field will be the death 
of me yet,’’ she continued, fanning herself, 
after she had sunk into the chair nearest the 
door. ‘‘ Why did we plant so much lettuce? 
We should never use it all up even if it were 
gathered every evening. I’m so tired I can 
scarcely speak. Who ever heard of such 
warm weather in September? Come, leave 
your work a moment, little one, it puts me 
in a perspiration to see you use your 
needle.’’ 

Mica obeyed mechanically. 

‘‘And, then, every day brings fresh 
trouble,’’ Jenny went on. ‘‘I just met Jo- 
seph coming from the mill, and he says our 
logs are not worth sawing because they’re 
worm-eaten. Still it was Abdias who mark- 
ed the trees.’’ 

‘‘They must have cut down the wrong 
ones, then,’’ commented her sister. 

‘‘Oh ! I shouldn’t mind that so much, if 
there was nothing else to worry me; but 
with the care of this place, which we shall 
have to sell, I’ve a hundred other things that 
trouble me. Why can’t people be allowed 
to live quietly, Mica? Why is it always 
either too hot, or too cold ?—the flies bite, the 
neighbors bother you, and there is nothing 
but annoyance and trouble. If I had my 
way, one day would be just like another, 
and nothing would ever happen.”’ 

‘‘Why, it seems to me that nothing ever 
does happen,’’ murmured Mica, turning her 
head and looking sadly out into the distance. 

Jenny got up and kissed her favorite sis- 
ter. 

‘* So it is from over there that you expect 
something, or some one,’’ she said, pointing 
to the clouds that covered the hill-tops on 
which Mica’s gaze had rested. 

Then she began to laugh and left the 
room. Taking up her basket of lettuce, she 
seated herself near the door and began sort- 
ing over what she had gathered. Abdias 
was mending a wheel-barrow not far off. 

‘* Come a little nearer, I want to speak to 
you,’’ shouted Jenny. 

He raised his head suddenly, and said to 
himself that he must embrace the present 
opportunity. The sun must not set upon 
his defeat. 

“Right away, right away,”’ he called back 
in reply. 

He rushed up to his room, seized the 
basket of a/ises, and came near falling from 
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the celerity with which he came down 
again. 

‘“Do you like alises, Mademoiselle Jen- 
ny?’ he asked, quite out of breath. 

‘* Yes, when they are good. Why, you 
didn’t get these for me, did you, Abdias?”’ 
she replied, greatly surprised, for he was not 
accustomed to waste much time on the empty 
forms of politeness. 

‘‘No matter, so long as I offer them to 
you,’’ he answered, holding out the basket. 

Then he sat down, coughed, looked at 
the lettuce, and finally said : 

‘* Mademoiselle Jenny, if I should tell you 
that I think of getting married, what would 
you say?’’ 

She looked at him a moment, raised her 
hands, and then let them fall on her knees. 

‘*Well! I might have expected it !’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Something else gone wrong ! 
Well, all I can say is, Abdias, that you are 
a good man, and will probably make a good 
husband.”’ 

‘*Do you really think so?’’ cried Abdias, 
delighted. 

‘Yes, I really think so,’’ she replied with 
a sigh. 

‘*Then you'll accept me?”’ 

She started back in surprise. 

*“You?—me? What do you mean ?’”’ 

‘“‘T ask you to be my wife, Jenny.”’ 

‘‘Ha! ha!’’ she exclaimed, laughing. 

And for five minutes he could obtain no 
other reply than repeated ‘‘ha!ha’s!”’ Af- 
ter a while he got up, a little out of humor. 

‘‘Is it to be yes or no? I must go finish 
my barrow.”’ 

‘*My good Abdias, I have no desire to get 
married,’’ said Jenny, drying the tears with 
which her excessive merriment had moist- 
ened her cheeks. ‘‘ Life is far too much ofa 
burden already.”’ 

‘‘ Well! if you are of the opinion that I 
am contemplating marriage to suit my own 
convenience, you are greatly mistaken,’’ he 
protested. 

‘‘ But why are you thinking of it, then ?’”’ 

‘* Why, in order to be of serviceto all three 
of you ; to prevent your selling the old home. 
Iam sacrificing myself, don’t you see? I get 
married so that everything can go on as it 
has been going on.”’ 

‘* And it’s very kind of you, Abdias,”’ said 
Jenny, holding out her hand to him. ‘‘It’s 
a good idea, and would spare us no end of 
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trouble. 
me!” 

‘‘And why not to you as well as to any 
one else ?’’ he inquired, politely. 

‘* No, I was cut out for an old maid, and 
have set ways it would be hard for me to 
change. Besides, without flattering you, 
Abdias, you’re a man with a head on your 
shoulders, and you want a wife who has one 
on hers, who can appreciate your ideas and 
argue with you. As for me, I’veno head at 
all.’’ 

‘But if I have enough for two? ”’ 

Jenny did not hear him ; she was following 
out her own train of thought. 

‘** Again, the eldest ought always to marry 
first, as you will see by referring to the case 
of Laban’s daughters.”’ 

Then they both lapsed into silence. Ab- 
dias kept stroking his shaven chin. Ideas 
of all kinds swarmed in his brain like bub- 
bles rising to the surface of the water. For 
a moment all would seem clear to him ; then 
again he would be enveloped in the mists of 
indecision. 

‘*You must propose to Caroline,’’ said 
Jenny, at last. 

“‘T was thinking about it,’’ replied Ab- 
dias. 

He got up, turned the corner of the house, 
and disappeared. 

‘‘What a good fellow,’’ thought Jenny, 
with a feeling of gratitude. ‘‘It is evident 
that this marriage would settle everything. 
The neighbors will laugh, no doubt, and 
Cousin Georges will be put out because Ab- 
dias is only a hired man. But if Caroline 
thinks he’s good enough for her, it’s none of 
my business, or anybody else’s.”’ 

Caroline, laden with a heavy basket and 
several small bundles, was slowly climbing 
up the stony road on her return from the 
village. She was tired, sad, and anxious; 
the future looked very dark to her. When 
she reached the top of the hill, where there 
was a turn in the road from which the roof 
of the old homestead could be seen, she sat 
down to take breath and fell to thinking. 
How often had she leaned as a child on the 
trunk of this beech! How many times had 
she passed down this very road, on her way 
to catechism, going over in her mind the 
answers she would have to make. It was 


But you shouldn’t propose to 


there, on that great moss-covered stone, that 
she had come tosit and cry, and listen to the 























bells that were ringing for her mother’s fu- 
neral. When her father had scolded her, it 
was under those hazel bushes that she had 
sought refuge, at first indignantly snatching 
off the nuts and throwing them from her, but 
finally cracking and eating them with great 
gusto. From where she was now sitting 
Caroline could see the cows in the meadow 
and the small boy who was watching them. 
She was proud of these well-favored kine 
and loved them with genuine affection. 

‘‘It seems tome that Faraude limps a 
little,’’ she said to herself, shading her eyes 
with her hand. ‘‘ Poor Faraude! must she 
have a new mistress?’’ And suddenly such 
an agony of regret and foreboding came over 
her, such a tightening of the heart-strings, 
that she began to sob. Hiding her face in 
her hands, she allowed the moss to drink up 
her tears. ‘‘ No, no! it is impossible ; it is 
impossible !’’ she kept saying in half-stifled 
tones. ‘‘I am precisely of your opinion,’’ 
said a voice behind her. 

‘Is that you, Abdias?’’ she asked without 
turning her head, ashamed to allow him to 
be a witness of her agitation. 

‘Yes, it’s me. I came to meet you to tell 
you’ He sat down some distance off, 
while she dried her eyes and pushed back 
her disordered hair from off her forehead. 

‘To tell me——? I hope nothing’s hap- 
pened.”’ 

‘*No ; on the contrary.’’ 

Why was it that Abdias had suddenly lost 
the courage he had displayed in his two pre- 
vious interviews? Probably it was owing 
to the fact that he had not had time to 
reconstruct his programme. 

‘‘T’ve found a way,”’ he said at last. 

‘* What is it ?’’ exclaimed Caroline, guess- 
ing by a sudden intuition that he referred 
to the place. 

‘But you wouldn’t want to ——?”’ 

‘“Why shouldn't I want to? How can 
you tell, Abdias?”’ 

‘* You'd only laugh at me.’’ 

‘‘ No, I’m not in a laughing mood to-day.” 

‘‘ You'd say I'd lost my senses.”’ 


Caroline scrutinized him closely. ‘‘ What 


is he trying to get at ?’’ she asked herself. 
‘““Explain your plan, and I’ll tell you 
what I think of it.” 
But he remained silent, being busily en- 
gaged in picking off bits of moss and throw- 
ing them in the road. 
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‘* Your way must be a very bad way,’’ said 
Caroline after a long pause. 

‘‘A bad one? On the contrary, it is admi- 
rable, and it’s the only one; it costs nothing 
and settles everything. We shall remain 
with your sisters. As for me, all I ask is to 
work hard for you three as I have done up 
to now. I swear to you, Mademoiselle Caro- 
line, that Ido not act from interested mo- 
tives.’’ Then she began to guess. 

‘« Speak clearly,’’ she said. 

‘If I knew of any other way, I would not 
think of this one,’’ he went on, trying with 
his fingers to loosen his collar which seemed 
to be choking him; ‘‘ but seeing you feeling 
so badly, I said to myself—in short, it’s 
just this,’’ he concluded with sudden energy, 
‘* will you marry me?”’ 

This formula seemed to him to be more 
respectful, less likely to wound Caroline’s 
susceptibilities, than the one he had em- 
ployed in proposing to her sisters. ‘‘ Will 
you marry me?’’ signified, ‘‘ We shall be 
on a footing of equality ; we shall live like 
those whose rights and duties are similar.”’ 
‘* Will you be my wife?’’ in Abdias’ opin- 
ion—for he was strong in these fine dis- 
tinctions—meant, ‘‘ Do you promise to obey 
me?’’ And it was not necessary to talk like 
that to Mlle. Caroline. 

‘*T know very well,’’ he continued, ‘‘ what 
the world would think. But you know me. 
What Iam trying to dois not to getupa 
peg, and to become master where I was only 
a servant. No; but only to remain in the 
old place, and see everybody happy. I will 
not conceal from you the fact that—that— 
I’ve already spoken to your sisters—about 
my plan,’’ he added, blushing up to his fore- 
head. 

‘“You have no preference, then?’’ asked 
Caroline. He looked at her to see whether 
she was laughing at him, but she looked as 
serious as he could wish. 

‘*No, I had no preference this morning,”’ 
he replied, ‘‘ but I have one now.”’ 

‘* And for whom, if you please? ’’ 

‘*For you, Caroline.’ 

‘‘For me, really? And when did this 
attack come on ?”’ 

‘‘How can I tell? It’s true we’ve had 
our little misunderstandings, but that 
needn’t hinder our being friends. Look 
here, if either Mica or Jenny had said yes, I 
should have done my duty by them, but as I 
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told them it would have been a sacrifice on 
my part. With you it would be——’’ 

‘* Would be what ?’’ 

‘* Would be different.’’ he murmured. 

He would have liked to have knocked his 
head against a tree. The words wouldn’t 
come at his bidding; he felt that he was 
making a mess of it. Ah, yes, with her it 
would be quite different. She had so much 
judgment, so much practical sense, and 
that quickness of intellect he felt that he 
himself was deficient in. Her sisters were 
two nobodies in comparison with her. What 
would he have found to say to Mica, the 
little needle-woman ? What interest would 
the indolent Jenny have taken in his experi- 
ments on the farm? Caroline, on the con- 
trary, was always on the look-out and in- 
creased his energy by sharing it. She was 
the best of the lot! In his inmost soul he 
had always thought so, but he had never 
acted on his belief. The fear that had pre- 
vented his proposing to her in the first 
place was only respect, exaggerated esteem. 
She would be quite right in raising objec- 
tions. Doubtless she would say ‘‘ No,’’ and 
that would settle it. He stood opposite to 
her, his eyes cast down, waiting for his 
sentence. 

‘* Well, I accept,’’ said Caroline. ‘‘ You 
are a good man, Abdias. I know your faults 
and you know mine; so there are no un- 
pleasant revelations in store forus. And the 
place will not be sold,’’ she added, with a 
deep sigh of relief. ‘‘ And we shall remain 
here, if God wills it, until we die. But I 
must insist on one or two conditions.”’ 

Abdias came close up to her, and took her 
hand with some hesitation, as if he expected 
a rebuke for his boldness ; but Caroline per- 
mitted the liberty, and continued : 
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‘* Promise me that on no account will you 
ever buy another black cow.”’ 

‘*Never !’’ he replied solemnly. 

‘‘And that you’ll let me make up the 
butter with the oval stamp.’’ 

‘*T swear it!" 

** And that you’ll not send away the Eng- 
lish plow.’’ 

‘Why, of course not; the English plow 
isn’t so bad, after all.’’ 

‘‘ And that you’ll keep the calves from 
eating their straw.’’ 

**T’ll do all I can to prevent it.’’ 

‘* Good !’’ said Caroline, satisfied. ‘‘ And 
if we find out later on that we’ve made fools 
of ourselves, you mustn’t lay the blame on 
me!’’ 

‘Fools ! why this is “ 

‘* A common-sense marriage.’’ 

‘‘ Speak for yourself,’’ he said resolutely. 
‘*So far as I’m concerned, it’s a — love- 
match.’’ 

He took a good look at her and made the 
discovery, for the first time, that she was 
pretty, delicate, and quite young-looking. 
A ray of sunlight had fallen on her cheek, 
and a braid of curly hair had come undone on 
her shoulders. He was also surprised to note 
that when she smiled a dimple was visible. 

‘*Dear Caroline !’’ he murmured, happy, 
confused, blushing. Did he kiss her? 
Caroline said afterward that he did nothing 
of the kind, and that if he had ventured on 
such a liberty she would very soon have 
taught him his place. However this may 
be, one thing is certain, that Abdias Sédé- 
cias Tobias Muller and Caroline Sophie 
Verdan went on their way, holding each 
other by the hand, like a pair of happy 
lovers, out into ‘‘that new world which is 
the old! ”’ 


THISBE. 


By HELEN GRAY CONE. 


THE garden within was shaded, 
And guarded about from sight ; 

The fragrance flowed to the south wind, 
The fountain leaped to the light. 


And the street without was narrow, 
And dusty, and hot, and mean ; 
But the bush that bore white roses, 
She leaned to the fence between. 


And softly she sought a crevice 
In that barrier blank and tall, 
And shyly she thrust out through it 
Her loveliest bud of all. 


And tender to touch, and gracious, 
And pure as the moon’s pure shine, 
The full rose paled and was perfect. 
For whose eyes, for whose lips, but mine! 
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